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Art. I. Discourses on the Malevolent Sentiments. By John 
Hey, D.D. 8vo. pp. 213. 


THE publication of these Discourses is attended with circum- 
stances of somewhat a peculiar nature. ‘They were printed by 
their learned Author as early as 1801, and were at that time dis- 
tributed only among his private friends. In the spring, how~ 
ever, of the present year, Dr. Hey thought proper to chan 
his. plan of private distribution, and to present the world at large 
with the result of his enquiries upon this curious aud intri- 
cate subject. Scarcely had his mtention been carried into ex- 
ecution, when in the fullness of his years he was summoned to 
a better worla, leaving the present volume almost a posthu- 
mous work. As a lecturer upon Divinity, few theologians 
could be placed in competition with Dr. Hey. Durmg the 
time that he sat ia the Professor’s chair in the University of 
Cambridge, he was eminently successful in inspiring the minds 
of his young auditors with a love for their sacred study, and in 
imparting that interest to the drier and more abstruse depart- 
ments of theology, which commanded the attention even of 
the thoughtless and the indolent. The most satisfactory proof 
of our assertions will be found in the four volumes which con- 
tain the substance of his lectures, which cannot be sufficiently 
admired for the various and extended learning, the profound 
thought, the copious aud correct document, and the calm dis- 
cu-sion for which they are distinguished. Above all, the mild 
and unruffled spirit which pervades the whole, cannot but fur- 
nish a striking document to the young and ardent mind of thiat 
peculiar temper with which all the intricate questions of po- 
Jemical theology ought to be handled. From this very calme 
ness, however, the reader will perceive that a few metaphysical 
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refincments have resulted, with which the fancy rather of the 
reader will be amused, than his judgment directed. These 
however are so very few, as seaxcely to deserve our attention, 
except as the results of that calm and profound enquiry, which 
is the distinguishing feature of the author's mind. We much 
regret that these volumes, which contain such stores of theo- 
logical information conveyed in the simplest, yet at times in the 
most animated form, and which may be justly considered as the 
very best compendium both to incite the ardour and to direct the 
judgment of the student, should have sunk imto such utter ne- 
glect. We are happy of such an opportunity to recal the at- 
tention of our readers to this admirable work of the late Pro. 
fessor, and we trust, that the admiration which it once com- 
manded, will be agam revived, and that it will find its way not 
only into the libraries of the professed theologian, but the read- 
ing desk of the younger student. 

The volume before us is evidently the result of a long and 
matured speculation upon a subject which has been imvolved in. 
much obscurity, and has rather been perplexed than illustrated 
by the laborious and frequent discussions which it has undergone. 
From Aristotle te Adam Smith, the theory of human passions 
has ever been the object of philosophical enquiry; it must 
however be confessed, that litle has been added in later ages 
to the Nieomachean ethics of the ancient sage, and that as 2 
masterly delineation of the moral construction of man, it stil} 
continues to maintam its accustomed rank. ‘The great source 
indeed to which we may refer the repeated failures of the mo- 
rolists of our own aye, is the total omission of Christianity in 
all their speculations and enquiries. It would appear from the 
works of many of our best metaphysicians, those especially of 
our sister kingdom, that moral philosophy and Christian prin- 
ciple were two separate and drrtinct ob‘ects, and that all discus- 
sions on the former were im -sstructed by the con- 
sideration of the latter. Now if uic Gospel be in truth a reves 
lation trom God, itis to be expected a priori, that as it pre- 
scribes our duty and enforces certain motives for its perform- 
ance, it should not only diselose to us,as far as they concern our- 
selves, the attributes of God, but that it should acquaint us with 
the secret springs of human action. ‘fhe great example of Mr. 
Locke, has demonstrated that no man will be a worse philoso- 
pher for being a Christan; and the publication of Dr. Hey 
will also shew that Ao man will Investigate the sources, and 
discuss the motives of owr moral aetions, with less perspicuity 
aud effect for engsafting upow his abstract speculations the lead- 
ing prineiples of the Gospel, and for ilhaminating the dark recesses. 
of the heart with a ray of divine truth, We shall find that neither 
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is the course of our investigation obstructed, nor the chain of our 
reasoning embarrassed even in a single link by such an admission. 
The coolness of moral philosophy will thus indeed receive 4 
warmth, and its formality an interest which it never before ac 
quired; and what in our view of the subject is of far the greatest 
importance, its abstract speculations will be resolved into princie 
ples of practice and motives of duty. 

‘The great design of Dr. Hey in the work before us is to vins 
dicate the goodness of the Creator, in giving us those affections 
which are generally termed malevolent, ayd to show that being 
placed by him in our hearts for those good purposes which our 
present state requires, they are abused by us for the very worst 3 
and also to shew what part man ought to take in their discipline 
and regulation, Dr. Hey reduces these Malevolent Sentiments 
under four principal heads: 1. Hatred. @. Envy. 3. Malice. 
4. Resentment. The method which he pursues with respect 
to each is, first to consider its nature, secondly to enumerate its 
good and bad effects; and thirdly to offer practical rules for 
its discipline and management. 

In considering Hatred, Dr. Hey enumerates the various feels 
ings of disgust for which the term is indiscriminately used, se- 
parating them from those of envy, jealousy, contempt, &c. with - 
which they are apt to be confounded. He considers it as oppo« 
site to love, and to be strictly speaking, that sentiment which 
s generated in the mind by a being either animate or inanimate, 
having so frequently caused unpleasant and painful feelings, 
that the idea of it becomes habitually associated with such feel- 
ings. ‘This definition will appear to the reader imperfect, it har 
done so indeed already to its author, who very justly observes, that 
we may use a sentiment for the purposes of life, when we are 
unable to give a satisfactory and a metaphysical account of its 
nature, which he eyervbhfee particularly in our notion of 
Beauty, which is subtle + 4" for all practical purposes, 
yet most difficult to be accurately determined or satisfactorily 
defined. Dr. Hey resorts therefore to another method of ape 
proximating the idea of this feeling to his readers minds, by pre 
senting to their view its object. 


‘* Think then what it is that you feel when you see a person of 

a rude, haughty character, coarse manner and ungraceful appear« 
ance; despising the rules of decency and decorum; hard, insen« 
sible, uncivilized ; inattentive to the feelings of those with whom 
he converses; overbearing the delicacy of modest sense, and 
making meek virtue and unassuming worth shrink in silent. con- 
fusion. Or think what you feel when you meet with one who is 
mean, sordid, effeminate, cowardly, without love of order, 
neatness, Cleanliness; void of elegance and taste, of narrew 
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mind and confused intellect, yet busy, officious, curious, imper- 
tinent; deficient in wisdom, yet full of low artifice and hidden 
duplicity. All these qualities heightened by an ill-contrived 
exterior, and expressed in an illiberal countenance. Think what 
you feel on the sight of a person who has been frequently the oc- 
casion of making you yourself in particular dissatished ; or appear 
unfortunate or despicable. Whether by his unnierited and ill-ap- 
plied prosperity, or his insolence in boasting of it, or by his base- 
ness in attaining it, or in any other way. Think what has been 
the effect when you have been eager to indulge your finer feel- 
ings; to expand yourself, as it were; to communicate your love 
of truth or virtue; or your relish for some liberal art; to expatiate 
on whatever has struck you as lovely, noble, ingenious; as likely 
tw enlarge your sphere of beneficence; and all these efforts have 
been checked by want of sympathetic spirit; have been blighted 
by the chilling coldness of your companion. Or think, lastly, 
what has been the state of your mind when all the expectations 
were disappointed, which you had formed on the character, age, 
profession of those with whom you have conversed. When from 
men in years you have expected sound sense and unembarrassed 
argument, the result of practice and experience; or moderation 
and serene cheerfulness, with settled habits of easy virtue, the 
effects having nearly finished their earthly labours, and of looking 
forward toa better world:—And you have been struck with the 
prevalence of some animal propensity, some cunning craftiness, 
eager ambition, sordid avarice, or perhaps vain affectation of 
youthful vivacity and licentiousness. Or when from a robust form 
and habit of body you have expected fortitude and magnanimity ; 
and have been surprised and disgusted with childish cowardly ap- 
prehensions, and effeminate terrors, 

“ A due attention to our conceptions and feelings in such 
circumstances as these would make our idea of hatred much less 
vague than it appears to be at present.”’ P. 6. 


After a long disquisition upon its nature, and an examination 
into the scriptural usage of the term, Dr. Hey proceeds to con- 
sider the beneficial purposes for which it was implanted in our 
breasts. 


“ Hatred, like other malevolent sentiments, when considered 
as a goo/, or as the work of our Creator, must be classed with 
those remedies for evils, (for it is impossible but that evils will 
come) which are not in themselves pertectly free from evil. Poi- 
sons which are antidotes to poisons, medicines or operations which 
cause bodily pain in order to diminish bodily pain upon the whole, 
are of this class: And indeed so are all punishments, which are 
painful methods of preventing evils; of preventing hurtful attacks 
on person and property. And so is war, since that must be 


estimated as good which lessens evil; all these are good, so long 
as evi) is lessened by them.” P.18, , 
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“ Nor must it be thought trifling or unimportant to found 
the utility of hatred upon its tendency to civilize mankind, and 
polish human nature; It is as much the desigu of Providencé 
that Man should be improved and refined, as that he should sub 
sist, or continue his species. Were not this the case, numberless 
provisions of Providence would be wholly thrown away. When 
we say that odious qualities probably tend to injure health, it 
should at the same time be understood, that every disorder of our 
bodily frame affects the mind, and therefore hurts or impedes our 
finer faculties and perceptions, to an extent beyond any limits 
which we can assign. And these are parts of man, as much as 
his bodily members. In this sense it is true, that ‘¢ Man shall 
not live by bread alone.” Indeed the lowest classes amongst us 
are allowed to consider many accommodations as necessarics of 
life, to which an uncivilized human being is an utter stranger. | 

* Now if things which ought to be odious, or which would 
be odious to the best regulated mind, are really of the nature of 
noxious weeds, or hurtful luxuriances, it is easy to see, that it is 
much better for mankind to have their growth checked by meang 
of a sentiment, than by mere reason and experience. A senti- 
ment acts instantaneously, whereas the deductions of reason and 
experience are slow. Sentiment can repel any attack upon the 
finer parts of our Nature before they are thoroughly understood, 
and so lead us to study and esteem them; whereas if reason and 
experience alone inform us when we should restrain what ‘would 
corrupt our nobler enjoyments, we naust wait till our taste for vir- 
tue, and the fine arts has been reduced to a regular theory: a 
thing not very near now, but which would be at a much greater 
distance than it now is, if we never had any guide but what was 
purely intellectual. Not that hatred is a mere blind instinct: al- 
though it acts, or makes us act, instantancously, it is subject to the 
correction of reason: its operations are examined, judged, regu- 
lated by our superior faculties; and after regulation it acquires 
the prudence, as it were, of calm judgment, at the same time that 
it retains the quickness, versatility, and energy of sentiment.” P.20. 

“ The good eflects of Hatred spring up, both in the character of 
him who feels the passion, and of him who is the object of it. If 
certain qualities, actions, appearances aré hateful to you, you 
yourself will of course avoid them; and that person in whoni you 
haie them, is naturally induced to avoid them by the pain which 
your hatred inflicts. In this manner must the good effects of ha- 
tred, as it becomes better managed, increase and multiply.” P. 21. 

Its bad etfects are too well known to be presented. to our 
readers ; it will be sufficient to say that they are represented 
with great fidelity, and that the rules whicli are given for the 
discipline aud management of this sentiment are such as cannot 
fail if applied, to reduce it ander the laws of perfect justice and 
the controul of Christian benevolence. | | 

Upon a subject intimately connected with the sentiment of 
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Hatred, Dr. Hey enlarges with all the precision of a reasoning 
and thoughtful mind, aud with all the animation of a kind and 
Christian heart. Had we not positive evidence that this vo- 
Jume was printed in 1801, we should have thought that our 
author had drawn the following masterly picture, fram a cha- 
yacter too well known in the present day. So striking 1s the 
accuracy of deliueation, and so remarkable is the colouring of 
the features, that the portrait is almost prophetic. 


“ If we ask the Man-hater why he hates Mankind ; he answers, 
because they are so vicious; so selfish, mean, crucl; so false and 
faithless. Tle cannot tolerate such infamous proceedings as he 
beholds in the warld; he is too warm a friend of virtue to be 
placid and indifferent; and he is above flattery; he is too frank, 
sincere, and too little of a coward even to dissemble; therefore 
he must be permitted to vent an hanest indignation; he means in 
private society; as to public matters, though he will not flatter the 
great, he will keep himself aloof. He can see that public trans- 
actions ‘are all oppression, corruption, and iniquity ; and there- 
fore he will undertake no office; he will not appear to countenance 
abuses which he cordially detests. Is he a writer? he runs inte 
virulent satire ; his pen expresses nothing but gloominess and ma- 
lignity ; sometimes it is envenomed with the most pojsonous slan- 
der; it wounds, and there is no cure. If he is nat a writer, he 
gratifics himself by embittering conyersation with austerity and 
invective: he alarms the cheerful tranquillity, the social security 
of convivial enjoyment, by representing every character and every 
transaction not as unpleasing only, but as shocking and detestable, 
He holds them up ta view on the most unfavourable side, and 
rails at them as if they were incapable of any mare favourable 
representation, Tis pleasure consists in the indulgenge of his 
rancour and abhorrence: offer him an idea or expression that ig 
candid or pleasing; he loaths it, as nauseausly sweet and cloying. 
His companions, when companions he admits, are those who are 
best qualified to join with him in drawing gloomy pictures of man- 
kind; in making malignant jests and acrimonious strictures; with 
such entertainment he gluts himself, as the savage animal with hig 
Escy A cheerful moderate companion is at best but insipid to 

iim, generally odious. - Such a one is called unfeeling, time 
serving, and a traitor to the cause of virtue. If any thwart his 
views, or interfere with his rights, they are immediately put upon 
the footing of enemies; however innocent they may be; no trial 
is held; they are calumniated with virulence, and hated with bit- 
ternesss chagrin and ill-humour, in various shapes, take possession 
of his mind; and leave no authority to calm dispassionate reason, 
no room for mild forbearance. Yet he pretends to reason; the 
form of argument is kept up; nay he would be thought a man of 
deep reflection; of such penetration as to see through all hypo- 
eritical pretences: the complacent mask which men wear, does nat 
unpese 
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impose upon him; no; he can strip it off; and discover beneath it 
the hidden features of moral deformity.” P. 37. 

After this masterly delineation of the selfish and conceited 
victim of wretched and malignant gloom, our author proceeds 
to consider the fallacies under which misanthropy is generally 
desirous of sheltering its deformity. In his detection of these 
miserable subterfuges, Dr. Hey 1s peculiarly happy. He first 
shews that the misanthrope deceives himself firstly, in found. 
ing his pretensions to superior virtue on conduct inconsistent 
with human happiness; and secondly, with respect to his stuces 
rity and his fortitude. So far from possessing this latter qua- 
lification, Dr. Hey clearly proves misanthropy to be the result 
of cowardice and the want of that resolution, which enables 
the soul to bear up against the storms of life, “ the rich man’s 
contumely, the proud man’s scorn.” ‘The mischiefs caused by 
the misanthiopist are enumerated at length, and the remedies 
proposed are such as if administered by a judicious and perse- 
vering hand, might be attended with a beneficial result. 

We now come to the passion or sentiment of Envy, which 
our Author defines to be “ that uneasy sentiment, of which we 
are conscious, when we observe the success of those with whom 
Wwe compare ourselves to be greater than our own.” Jealousy 
is considered as a braneh of envy, applicable to personal fa- 
vour, esteem, or affection. The beueticial effect of envy are 
universally zcknowledged under the name of emulation. ‘The 
justice, the candour, and the piety of tle followimg statement 
will be received with much admiration. 


“* The beneficial effects of envy must be seen in the same light 
with those of hatred; it is a remedy for evil, itself wholly free 
from evil. In order to make ourselves sensible of its value, 
we must consider how men probably would have acted, and what 
improvements they would have made, had they felt no uneasi- 
ness on seeing themselves surpassed. As far as we can judge from 
experience, the want of such a spring, or spur, or motive, would 
have occasioned a very great difference in human exertions, and 
therefore in human improvements. Men would certainly have had 
their Reason to prompt them to improve themselves and their con- 
dition ; and a prospect.of advantage; but it has been observed, 
that it is chiefly uneasiness which impells men to determine on 
any change. (Locke, Num. Und. 2.21.29.) Taking men as they are, 
our most natural conclusion is, that without some uneasiness they 
would have continued in a state of indolence and stagnation, The 
finer feelings would have lain dormant; that alacrity and anjma- 
tion, which we now perceive, would have remained unseen and un- 
known. It may not indeed be easy to ascertain the precise quane 
tity of good which envy has occasioned in the world; because we 
clo not know exactly what we should have been, and how we 
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should have acted, without it; but every man’s experience must 
have shewn him instances of beneficial exertions owing to it. And 
he who wished to justify the ways of God to man, must produce 
such instances, and dwell upon them, He must also observe, that 
in cases where men are impelled to do good and to improve them- 
selves, by higher motives, this spur does not necessarily act; and 
that its action ceases when the want of it ceases. For men are 
sometimes induced to exert themselves in a beneficial manner by 
virtuous and religious considerations; though ordinarily, judging of 
men from experience, it is not to be expected, that they will exert 
themselves so beneficially without the spur of envy, as by its as- 
sistance. And moreover, any one, thinking of envy as the work 
of the Creator, is at liberty to remark, how much its pungency 
and its mischievous influence are capable of being moderated and 
softened : to what degree it is capable of being purified from evil. 
We see many amiable examples of generous rivals and competi- 
tors; though in common life envy takes its ordinary course, and by 
being felt by some and recognized by all, it excites an aniversal 


animation. The best state of any passion is that which was in- 
intended by God.” P. 57. 


After having enumerated the rules by which this passion is 
to be controuled, our autbor alludes to the affecting story of 
Joseph, which clearly turns upon the feeling of envy in his 
brethren, and has paraphrased at considerable length and with 
great feeling and beauty, the arguments of Reuben, who alone 
was the advocate of his brother; forming thus a recapitulation 
of the means which he recommends for its regulation and 
controul, 

Our author now proceeds to his third principal head, Ma- 
lice: which he considers as the pleasure which we receive from 
the failure of our rival or competitor—from a further stage of 
which arises the desire of accomplishing his ruin. In his de- 
scription of the nature and the object of this tremendious pas- 
sion our Author is vigorous, powerful, and just; but when he 
proceeds to the good effects to be expected, we must confess 
that we admire his ingenuity more than we coincide with his 
reasoning. ‘The whole of the following paragraph appears too 
full of subulty and refinement to produce conviction. 


“ Having now considered the Nature ef Malice, and made our 
remarks a ground for introducing some passages of Holy Scripture, 
we proceed to examine its effects, that is, the good and evil an- 
nexed to the operations of that sentiment by the all-wise and all- 
bountiful Author of Nature ; or permitted to be derived from it by 
the free actions of man. Much of what has been already advanced 
is applicable to Malice, both respecting malevolent sentiments in 
general, and Envy in particular, of which Malice is the counter- 
part. Jn Malice we see pleasure and pain, reward and punish- 
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ment, somewhat more ghioy and distinctly than in envy, though | 
both passions are founded on competition. There is an immediate 
pleasure in comparative success, and an immediate pain in come 
parative disappointment ; both of which may be accounted F 
for neither of them needs do any harm, and both may be made be- 
neficial. Pleasure itself is good, when not attended with any bad 
consequences; taken independently of the good which may be 
made to follow from a right use of it: and the pain is a spur to in- 
dustry and improvement; one which needs not be felt when a 
greater evil would not arise from the want of it. And surely every 
thing should be esteemed a good which it is in our power to make 
one.—When we speak of reward and punishment, in the present 
case, we sup the pleasure and pain to be seen beforehand, at a 
distance; and then they excite hope and fear: the hope of enjoy- 
ing victory and triumph animates us to exert every faculty ; and 
the fear of being conquered and mortified co-operates with it to the 
same end.—As man was not likely to act so well without this prin- 
ciple as with it, we may say, that God gave it in his goodness ; and 
the effects now mentioned as arising from it, when rightly used, can- 
not be otherwise than good. These, we say, are industry and 
exertion, and, according to the natural course of things, im- 
provement. 

“ But it should moreover be observed, that those who have the 
care of educating others, find themselves able to derive great benefit 
from this rejoicing in comparative success; as well as from morti- 
fication in a comparative failure. They can make the rejoicing, 
when seeneforehand, operate as a proposed reward; and the mor- 
tification as a threatened punishment. Discretion, no doubt, is 
requisite in administcring all rewards and punishments, to prevent 
abuse and particular inconveniences; but supposing these to be 
administered discreetly, nothing can be more efficacious. It may 
here be useful to observe, that education is capable of a very ex- 
tensive sense; it may include communicating useful ita do 
of any sort, and at any time, and in any manner; also form- 
ing any kind of good habits, of body or mind, in another.— 
It may be well understood to comprehend the improvement of 
the Apprentice by his master; and not improperly that which the 
member of civil society receives under the protection of the Laws, 
and from the modes of conduct which they point out. Not to 
omit the edification which religious Societies receive from their 
Instructors.—Such are the good effects of that sentiment which in 
systems of Morals is called Malice: they may seem to come 


into a small compass ; but they keep arising incessantly; and they 
are very powerful.” P. 85. 


The reader will here observe, that in order to make out any 
case at all, Dr. Heyis forced to confine the idea of Malice to the 
feeling of pleasure at the failure of our rival; which, we must 


confess, appears to us a feeling radically bad, and productive of 
no 
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no one good consequence. ‘The pleasure which we receive from 
the failure of an enemy who js either plotting our destruction, or 
engaged ina course of action injurious to ourselves and others, 
we may allow, under due regulations, to be good : but the plea- 
sure which arises from the fall of a virtuous competitor, is deci- 
dedly bad, It is the misapplication of a goud feeling, namely, 
the pleasure which we receive from contemplating our success. 
‘This sentiment is placed by a good Providence in our bosoms 
for the best and wisest purposes; as the testimony of a good con- 
acieuce, as a reward for our honest exertions and our painful and 
Jaborious struggles. But when this feeling of triumph declines 
from its proper object, ourselves, and extends itself towards a 
good and honourable rival, surely it is then to be ranked under 
sentiments ill regulated and misapplied. The conclusion, how~ 
ever, of this head is admirable, and well worthy the reader's ear- 
nest attention. 

We now arrive at the last principal source of the malevolent 
sentiments, Resentment : or that feeling which is excited in the 
mind when we receive an actual injury. ‘Though all resentment 
imphes a general desire of inflicting evil in return for evil, or in 
other words, of punishing the offender, yet our author draws a 
clear and judicious distinction between resenunent and revenge ; 
the latter of which he considers as a feeling centered in self ; and 
considering the injury received, as merely personal. When a 
man now therefore executes revenge, he is gratified by the evil 
which the offender suffers, merely because it is evil, and without 
any regard to the good consequences which may follow, either 
from the justice of the retribution, the amendment of the indivi- 
dual, or the terror of the example. 

Anger is considered by Dr. Hey, though sometimes synony- 
mous with Resentment, to be rather the sudden emotion, while 
the latter is applicable to the more calm and deliberate feeling, 
Peevishness is well defined to be a habit of turning every in- 
cident in ordinary life mto neglect, affront, injury ; and of treat- 
ing the persons deemed guilty, with a feeble, but never ceasing, 
resentment and unkindness, Indiguation is the action of the same 
passion of resentment upon a mind of strong and ardent moral 
teelings, which is not so much agitated and offended by what im- 
mediately affects itself, as by what appears to be destructive of 
the general happiness of mankind. 

We shall now present our readers with the author's view of the 
beneficial effect of this sentiment upon mankind. 


*¢ Of such as are useful it may be said, in general, that they are 
to be considered as appointed by our all-wise Creator, being suited 
fo our present condition: Resentment does even its good work 
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by some sort of evil, but that evil which prevents a greater evil, 
promotes good upon the whole. And the same is true if evil pro- 
duce a positive good which overbalances it, When the Creator 
iniplanted resentment in our constitution, we sty, as before, he did 
the same sort of kind act as a friend does when he ey us with 
a sword, in erder to enable us to resist the attacks of the pobber, 
or assassin: and as the sword inflicts no wound when no robber 
or assassin appears, so resentment would prompt to no punishment 
were all appearance of injury to cease. 

«* But to be more particular ; ! 

‘© Resentment is that which excites and enables each individual 
- toresist and to prevent evil; nor can we conccive that any person 
who wanted that passion, could or would, hinder men from over~ 
powering him, and trampling him under their feet. It is his men- 
tal armour. It seems also wanted in order to strengthen a man 
for exercising authgrity ; over seryants, children, or others. It ig 
moreover, very useful in the restraints which it imposes upon 
Benevolence, when that sentiment would become excessive, and ene 
feeble a man, so as to make him dread to inflict any kind of cor- 
rection, or exercise any discipline, Indiscriminate bounty docs 
great harm, and would do more, if anger and indignation did not 
check and restrain it. Education cannot be carried on without 
correction, nor can Laws be enforced withopt punishment: yes 
both Education and Laws are necessary for the good of Mankind, 
Nay it might be worth while for any one to consiser, whether 
Brute animals could be tamed and made subservient to the conve- 
nience of man, if he had no such impulse as that of Anger. Man 
is Lord of the Creatien, in the world which he inhabits; but could 
he now enjoy that impartant pre-eminence, had it pleased God to 
make all things else as they are, and to leaye man void of every 
species of resentment? 

“ In each individual, it might also be mentioned, that when the 
emotions of anger and indignation are excited in a good cause, 
they are nod/e and elevated ; they lift the mind above every thing 
ordinary and vulgar; they give a fine and sublime animation, 
which. cannot be accounted evil jn itself, and must be reckoned 
amongst those things which make 4 man truly estimable. That 
lofty disdain, with which men of superior minds look down upon 
all meanness, fraud, baseness, and sordid selfishnéss, is not only a 
good upon the whale, to the world, and to the individual, as se- 
curing pecs conduct; but it is, as an inward sensation, immedi- 
ately valuable. 

“ Although the world is composed of individuals, yet it may be 
ef use to take notice of the benefits which men, taken collectively, 
receive from the passion under consideration, ‘The general effect 
‘of Resentment, taken in all its forms, an the world is, that much 
Jess evil does subsist, than would, if no such passion opposed it ; 
though still less would subsist if anger were used in conformity to 
the Laws of Virgue and Religion, Lhe general indignation of the 
| world, 
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world, I conceive to be the grand check upon destructive vice: 
though the resentment and displeasure of particular men, no doubt, 
rate successfully, each in its own sphere. 

“ But in whatsoever case men are hindered from doing evil, it 
should be considered, that good arises, not only to him upon 
whom the evil would have been inflicted, but also to him who would 
have been guilty of inflicting it. To preserve a man from the 
commission of a vice or an injury, is to do him an important ser- 
vice. Thus resentment is sometimes beneficial even to its object. 
And it does not only influence a man after an offence, by deter- 
ring him from subsequent offences, but its appearance and threat- 
ning aspect will restrain evil imaginations and designs, The 
threatened anger of wicked men may perhaps excite only fear, 
though that is no bad guard ; but in the disapproving and menacing 
frowns of goud men there seems to be something more: the in- 
dignation of the virtuous, on the first appearance of a design ta 
offend, especially when mixed with benignity and true wisdom, co- 
operate with the remonstrances of conscience in him who was mé- 
ditating evil things: it points out duty, it intimates sanctions; and 
all this previous to actual offending.” P. 105. 


In a subsequent part of this Chapter, the case between punish- 
ment and pardon is argued with much calmness and judgment, 
and such are the motives proposed for the general preference of 
the former, that should the offended man so far command his re- 
sentment as to deliberate, he would be irresistibly, though alinost 
imperceptibly carried on to a determination in its favour. The 
next distinction is taken between public and private punishment ; 
the former being decreed by the wisdom of the legislature, ab- 
stractedly as it were, and without any reference to the patticular 
offence : the latter resulting from the feelings of the injured pet- 
son, and liable to all the exacerbation and severity of that sesente 
ment which arises from the particular circumstances «f the case, 

Throughout the whole of this part of the work, which cannot 
be sufficiently read and studied, our author has considered the 
subject under the natural law, but in a subsequent chapter he pro- 
ceeds to shew the agreement of the Scriptures upon this point, 
with the dictates of reason and of nature. In entering upon this 
part of the subject Dr. Hey most judiciously observes,that the 
language of Scripture is popular, not philosophical Janguage, 
such as was best calculated not only for the instruction of the first 
converts, but of the great mass of mankind, ‘This sort of lan- 
guage has its imperfections, as after a length of time, it may re- 
quire to be interpreted by circumstances ; but scientilic language, 
as Dr. Hey observes, would generally have given wrong ideas: 
when at least it gave any at all. ‘The sacred writers were no 


theorists nor system makers; their philosophy was the philosophy - 


not of words but of things, not of speculation but of practice ; 
aud 
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and its end was not the glory of the writer, but the salvation of 
the hearer. 

The same method is pursued in this as in the former parts, 
and with the same success ; the laws of Scripture are clearly de- 
monstrated to be in perfect consonance with the law of nature, 
they are distinguished only from the latter, as they propose those 
motives for benevolence,which the reason or the philosophy of man 
could never disclose, and as they inculcate their exhortations ‘by 
examples, which our unassisted nature could never have extend- 
ed. The following recapitulation, though sufficiently plain and 
simple, will nevertheless have its full weight with every Christian 
mind. 


*“ Seeming injuries which we are inclined to punish, re es no 

injuries. Let us not deserve to have it said of us, * Behold he 
findeth occasions against me ; he counteth me for hisenemy.’ Job. 
xxxiii. 10. let us rather take the advice of Solomon, ‘ Strive not 
with a man without a cause, if he have done thee no harm.’ Prov. 
ii. 30. And suppose harm done, yet if not meant, let us accept 
the same kind of Apology which St. Paul offered; ‘ I wist not, 
Brethren, that he was the High Priest.’ For it is written, * Thou 
shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy poe Acts xxiii. 5. He 
who will cite authorities against himself, merits our indulgence. 
_ If we are convinced that we suffer, yet if there is room for 
doubt whether we suffer wrongfully let us remember the House- 
holder who hired labourers into his vineyard; ‘ Friend, I do thee 
no wrong.’ Matt. xx. 13. This plea was in all reason sufficient 
to secure peace; though we are too apt to imagine, that we are 
injured if we receive less from free bounty than other men: and to 
laok upon:that:as an injury, which is only a deprivation of a benefit 
that we had beeu long accustomed to enjoy. 

«© Should a; man have injured us beyond dispute, and should he 
ahew strong marks of sincere. contrition; let us remember the Ser- 
vant-Debtor : let us by all means avoid that cutting reproach of 
the Lord, to whom the debt was owing ; *‘ O thou wicked servant, 
I forgave thee all that debt, because thou desirest me; shouldest 
not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as 
I had pity on thee?’ Matt. xviii, 32, 33. . Let this excellent pa- 
rable make us cautious of over-rating any injury offered to us, 
and earnest, when we think it necessary to-punish, in chusing the 
punishment most likely to do good. And after all our caution, let 
us be aware, that the best punishment we can chuse may not an- 
awer the good pu intended; such is the ‘ hardness and im- 
penitent heart.’ Rom. ii. 5. of some men:—nay, that a punish- 
ment strictly just, may be cruel, according to the passage of the 
Parable now quoted, and therefore unbecoming when inflicted by 
frail and fallible beings. And not only cruelty may prompt us to 
punislt, but, what seems less obvious, cowardice ; that the merciful 
may be brave, cannot be doubted by those who ocotenpes our 
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blessed Lord and his first Martyr St. Stephen in their dying mo 
ments. And let us not forget, that we are not only bound to re 
gard ourselves, but the general good of the world: ‘ if you bite 
and devout one another,’ says St. Paul, ‘ take heed that ye be not 
consumed one of another” Gal. ¥. 15, © A wrathful man stirreth 
up strife ;? and we have seen, that ‘the beginning of strife is as 
when one letteth out water.’ Prov. xv. 18. and xvii. 14. 

** Let the examples which we meet with in holy writ, convince 
us, that any disgrace which attaches to submission and condescen- 
sion in the injured, is only in the eyes of the low and vulgar; that 
it is only a temporary stain, soon evaporates, and leaves pure and 
genuine brightness behind it, for ever. 

“* Lastly. If notwithstanding all that has been said, offenders 
should presume to claim that indulgence which we have been study- 
ing the means of previding for them, the Parable of tiie Labourers 
in the vineyard may again be called to our aid: there the just 
and generous Housholder insists upon being the judge of his own 
beneticence ; by whatever rules he may be guided in the sight of 
God, and betore his own conscience. If then we are, at-any time, 
in the situation of those who have reason to desire forgiveness, 
Jet not our eye be evil; let us not take wrong and confused views 
of the case before us; Matt. vi. 22, 23. and xx. 15. lest we begin 
dissentions which we can never justify, and: which will never have 
an end; and so involve ourselves in perplexity and guilt, which 
even death itself may be unable to expiate.”?” P. 156. 


These are lessons which all the theories which the mgenuity 
and the pride of self-sufficient man ever wove together, have never. 
been able to enforce. ‘This tram of thought is carried on to a 
still further extent in the concluding portion of ‘this admirable 
volume, which our author considers those precepts which are 
peculiar to the Holy Scriptures, so that we find nothing analogous 
to them in natural law. Such, for mstance, is the precept, Matty 
v. SQ. £ say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him thy other also. ‘The 
comment of Dr. Hey upon this passage, which is not without its 
difficulties, is so admirable both for its acuteness and for its 
judgment, that we shall present it to our readers. 


*«« When Christ says that his disciples must yield to a blow, or te 
oppression, is it to be understood that they are to do it repeatedly, 
or only at the time when the first insult is offered? We are to for- 
give an indefinite number of times; Matt. xviii. 22. or there is no 
stated number of times beyond which forgiveness is wholly wrong, 
or needless: but it may be doubted whether forgiveness properly 
belongs to the passage now before us. We are now concerned 
with right conduct at the time of an attack; forgiveness has a re- 
trospective view. It is possible to forgive an offender when you. 
look back upow his injuries, and yet to repel force by force on any 

particular 
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icular occasion. Perhaps each man must judge for himself 
iw atten yielding to evil will answer its proper ends. That man 
who does not in the first instance try to overcome evil by some 
vielding to it, has no pretension to be honoured with the title of @ 
good ‘Christian, ' ; :, 

«« In fact, it is probable, the difficulty before mentioned, has the 
greatest weight in hindering men from yielding to evil; 1 mean the 
dread of the imputation of cowardice. On this difficulty a good 
deal has been already said; but with relation to the passage be- 
fore us it may be added, that he who voluntarily exposes himself 
to a second insult after receiving a first, cannot do it from cow- 
ardice; it is not required of him by the aggressor ; he has nothing 
to fear from him if he does not do it, and something if he does, I€ 
our Lord had commanded his disciples, on receiving a blow, to run 
away: from the striker, obedience to his commands might then 
have been construed into cowardice; but surely not, when the 
Christian is to bear one blow firmly, keep his station, and offer, for 
the sake of public peace, to bear another. Many a man will re- 
turn blows at random in the moment of provocation, even through 
fear; but no man through fear will present his cheek to the smiter 
unnecessarily. 

“ And the Christian is the less to be suspected of cowardice, 
when he yields to evil inthis manner, yielding properly will have 
the effect of courage upon his adversary; it is plain enough, that 
the person who receives the stroke, may, in this case, be as brave 
as he who gave it. And if bravery is known to exist, it will be ex- 
pected to appear at the proper time, and will therefore have its 
proper effects. In a popular tumult the peasant attacks with fu 
the steady veteran; the veteran bears his intemperate and ill-di- 
rected rage, and firmly maintains his station; is he therefore a 
coward? What man returns every blow of drunkenness, or of 
childish anger? ne brave man; and why should more notice be 
taken of the paroxyms of passion, which occasion the blow when it 
proceeds from vice? In short, to associate the conduct of the true 
Christian with cowardice, when he is insulted, can only be the dic- 
tate of fashionable prejudice, prevailing ir some particular time 
and place; it cannot be the effect of solid and perpetual fitness 
and reason.”?” P, 176. 


After a similar comment upon various passages of this nature, 
Dr. Hey considers shortly the motives which Christianity so ex- : 
clusively holds forth for the forgiveness of injuries. The very 
circumstance of our “ being bought with a price,’ is justly con- 
sidered as possessing a strong tendency to mortify that self im- - 
portance, by which resentment is so generally suppérted, His 
observations upon that exquisitely beautiful precept of the Apos- 
tle, “ Be ye kind to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving-one: - 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven vou,” are'so 
simple and yet so just, that although our extracts*have been ne- 
sessarily long, we cauwot forbear from transcribing, 

“No 
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*« No motive could be offered to the human mind more power- 
ful than this last, and it is wholly Christian. It is equally calcu- 
lated to silence the cavils of the captious sceptic, to work convic- 
tion on the mind of the man of thought and reflection, and to rouse 
the affections of the man of sensibility. Moreover, Christian mo- 
tives make the unchangeable Deity the primary object of our at- 
tention, even when that Duty is directed to variable man. No- 
thing can tend more to our being steadfast and immoveable in our 
duty, in spite of human folly and ingratitude. And if you Say, 
that this the nature ofall religious motives, we need only observe in 
reply, that Christianity has greatly improved religion, that it has 

tly strengthened our hopes of future happiness, by bringing 
ife and immortality to light, and that, inasmuch as it has made 
such improvements, it has added to our motives for practising the 
Duty of forgiveness considered as a religious Duty.” P. 211. 


Our readers will now be enabled to form a tolerable estimate 
of the system pursued im the volume before us. It is the design 
of our author to establish this position ; that all our passions, even 
those generally considered malevolent, are implanted in our 
breasts by a wise and a good Creator, to answer the best pur- 
poses, and to serve the most beneficialends. It has pleased the 
Almighty to place his creatures here in a state of trial ; to con- 
stitute the very notion of which, the existence and the prevalence 
of evil must be supposed. Now whatever averts evil in any par- 
ticular state of things, is a good to that state ; and though that 
which averts evil be itself an evil, yet if it averts a greater evil, it 
may still be considered as a good. Now to this system no ob- 
jection can be raised from the notion that we encourage the prac- 
tice of “ doing evil that good may come,” as this'can only arise 
from the abuse of it. Anger, if duly applied, is productive only 
of good, and he that is thus angry does no evil, to produce this 
good. Yet anger is of itself an evil to its possessor, it is an evil 
in itself, though not in its use: hke a poison, if administered in 
due proportions and at proper times, it is of eminent service, 
though even thus it is nauseous tg the taste, and disagreeable to 
him who is driven to its use. ‘The rock upon which moral phi- 
fosophers have split in their theones of the passions, is the fan- 
cied perfection of man ; which but ill accords with the existence 
much less with the necessity of those passions, which so easily 
and so generally degenerate into malevolence. Revelation de- 
clares him ima state of imperfection, not only from the contagion 
ef example, but from a natural tendency to evil ; those passions 
therefore are given him, which though in themselves evil, are if 
administered with caution, productive of general good. 

We consider this volume as no ordinary nor common produc- 
tion, for Dr. Hey wasthe possessor of ao ordinary nor common 

mind. 
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mind. It is evidently the result of a calm and Christian med ta- 
tion, enriched by much observation of human nature in all its va- 
rious workings, and aided by all the precision of ,wathematical 
reasoning. Upon so intricate a subject we must expect to tind 
some occasional subtilties in the decisions, and refinements in the 
elassification of the passions. But when the author descends to 
practical remarks, his casuistry comes recommended by all the 
simplicity of a Christian: and in this point of view we earnestly 
recommend the study of this volume to all those, who are desi-+ 
rous of subjecting their unruly passions to the dominion of reason 
and the authority of Scripture. The further the reader advances 
into the volume before us, the better will he be pleased, and the 
more will he be interested in its contents ; and he will rise from 
its study not only the wiser philosopher, but the sounder Chris- 
tian andthe better man. 

It will be an additional incitement to his attention, to be as- 
sured that all the laws which its learned aad venerable author 
has laid down to regulate and discipline these sterner portions of 
our moral frame, were such as resulted from along and successful 
experience of their effect upon himself and his own ond: 
arnevew ev ayann was not more the characteristic of his wie 
tings, than the rule of his life. 





Art. If. Historical Memoirs of my own Time. By Sir N, 
William Wrarall, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. Cadell and Davies, 
1815. 


FROM different parts of his works we have culled and put to- 
gether the following short notices of the life of Sir N. W, 
Wraxall. He was bornin 1751. In 1769 he went out to India 
in a civil capacity, and in 1771, at the age of twenty, was made 
judge advocate and paymaster of our army sent into the Guzerat. 
Returning from the East in 1772, he went to Portugal; and in 
1773, 4, travelled through the Northern counties of Europe. 
fu 1775, 6, he made a tour through the interior of Fiance, and 
passed the three years 1777, 8, 9, im visiting the capital cities 
of Germany and the Low Countries. In 1780, he was brought 
in Member for Ludgershall : and that Parliament being dissolv- 
ed in 1784, was elected to sit in the ensuing one for the Borough 
of Hindon. He appears, by his own account, to have given a 
constant attendance in his place, and to have been preseut at all 
the remarkable debates during those stormy and unsettled tines. 
He usually divided with Lord North and the Coalition Ministry, 
except on the occasion of the celebrated India Bill, when he sided 
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with the minority. In 1794, he appears to have quitted public 
hfe ; and has since enrployed himself, as he informs us in bis 
motto, not in hwuting or in agriculture, the usual pursuits of 
country gentlemen, but in writing an account from memory of 
what he had seen and heard. His publications are as follow. 

A Tour round the Baltic, &c.” “© Memoirs of the Courts of 
Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna.” “ A History of France 
under the Kings of the Race of Vallois.” “ A History of France 
from the accession of Henry the Third to the Death of Henry 
the Fourth” ‘These works have been popular, and have each 
passed through several editions. Szr N. W. Wrazall represents 
himself as having had access to the society of the principal lite- 

rati daring the reign of Mrs. Montague and Dr. Johnson ; and 

im politic al life, to have been acquainted with Lord Nugent, the 
Duke of Leeds, Lord North, the Duke of Dorset, and Lord 
George Germaiue. 

With these opportunities of collecting materials, Sir Nathaniel 
William Wraxall has thought fit to give to the world two octavo 
volumes, entituled, “ Historical Memoirs of my own ‘Time be- 
tween the Years 1772 and 1784.” 

‘The book is divided into two parts. The first, which describes 
a period of eight years, extending from 1772 to 1780, occupies 
not much more than half the tirst t volume; while the second part, 
including the history of four years only, from 1780 to 1784, 
forms the body of the work. ‘This disproportion between the 
number of pages, and the respective portions of time therein de- 
scribed, is accounted for by the difference of materials, of which 

the two parts are composed. ‘The latter division of his work 
contains a narrative of what the worthy Baronet saw and heard 
while in Parliament, between the conclusion of the American 
war and the establishment of Mr. Pitt in office. The first part 
isa mere collection of scattered anecdotes, picked up by the au- 
thor while travelling as a young man through Portugal, France, 
and Naples ; and which could not possibly involve a longer space 
of time than three years. But as he visited the former country in 
1772, and as his Parliamentary Journal did not begin till 17 80, 
he seems to have thought it adviseable, to avoid an swkward 
hiatus, to give to this first part of his work also the title of 
Bie anata’ Memoirs of my own Time between 1772 and 1780. 

Now a fastidious reader, on taking up a book with SO grave a 
title as “ Llistorical Memoirs of ny own Time :” and after read- 
ing the following sentence, with which it opens :-— Having long 
ineditated to compose some account of the national events 
which I have witnessed during part of my hfe, &c.”—the fastich- 
ous reader, we say, may be somewhat surprised, perhaps dis- 
gusted when he finds himself transported to Portugal or Naples, 
and entertained with a string of heterogeneous anccdotes, given 
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ou the hearsay evidence of a young traveller, On reading fur 
ther, he may accuse the author of inaceuracy and credulity : com- 
plain that many of his stories are mere gossip: some old and 
now ascertained to be contrary to fact; many so marvellous as to 
be utterly unworthy of credit; and some carrying with them their 
own contradiction. Or perhaps observing that Portugal or Na- 
ples are the only countries our author has visited without publishe 
mg an account of his tour, he may even be led to conclude that 
Sir N. Wraxall has here foisted in his journal: either be- 
cause too short to form a separate publication by itself, or in 
order to eke out his second volume of “ Memoirs” to a statuta- 
ble size. And thus maya Baronet of the United Kingdom stand 
charged with the scurvy offences of book-making, or publishing 
under false pretences. 

We, however, are inclined to be more charitable ; and, instead 
of heaping all these heavy accusations on the head of an unforte- 
nate author, are willing to think that he has only committed one 
mistake, from which all the others flow. And that is in terming 
it Historical Memoirs,” an unlucky title, as it involuntarily 
brings Sir N. into comparison with the names of Sully, Burnet 
and Clarendon: and leads the reader to expect for that accuracy 
and research, dignity and decency, to which our author cannot, 
and evidently does not, intend .to lay claim. We would rather 
have recommended to him the discretion of an ancient writer, one 
Palephatus, who in narrating the current stories of his day, for 
which he knew of no authority but common report, sagaciously 
entitled it wegi trav driswy isopiaiv, “ Matters of Doubtful His- 
tory.” Or-on second thoughts as doubtful history might sound 
in the present day a solecism, we would have suggested to Sir 
Nathaniel as a taking title, “ Anecdotes of celebrated Persons, 
scandalous and entertaining, or a Sequel to the new Atalantis, 
which would have suited the mora/s as well as the matter of his 
book. He might then, without fear of derogating from the dige 
nity of an historian, have told the listening world as how Joseph, 
King of Portugal, had a geographical phiz which would tell you 
the distance between Lisbon and Algiers: how his wife rode 
astride like a man, and went a hunting in a cocked hat, black lea- 
ther breeches, and a red petticoat: how the same lady was an 
excellent shot tlymg: and how by the same token she was near 
lodging a bullet in the cranium of her husband. How Cardinal 
Fleury, at eighty years of age, made naughty proposals to the 
young Queen of France ; and how one Roberts stood at the door 
of the House of Commons, and bribed a whole British 
‘Parliament. Nor do we thing that our Baronet would have 
lost credit by thus lowering his pretensions. Readers, like 
Sterne’s travellers, may be classed under the simple, the aia 7 
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tal, and the inquisitive. The simple reader is always content 
with what is put before him, provided he be saved the trouble of 
thinking ; and is much given to beheve what he reads, “ because 
isin a book.” ‘Phe sentimental reader is alike averse from the 
labour of investigation, but loves a little sprinkling of the mar- 
vellous and terrible; while the inquisitive reader, an animal of 
more sagactous nostril, is a dear searcher ito truth and evidence. 
Now by our proposed change of title page, Sir W. would have 
carried with him the two former classes who form the great body 
of readers, and got rid of the curious and troublesome scrutiny 
with which the inquisitive reader put to the torture every work 
that bears the name of history —Such stories as the following 
would then have passed current and undisputed to the great 
wonder of the simple and edification of the sentimental reader : 


‘* ‘Flic meetings of the conspirators (against the life of Joseph, 
King ef Portugal) were frequently held in a summer- house, situate 
in the garden of the Marquis of Tavora’s palace, at Lisbon, with 
which it was connected by a Jong wooden gallery, It happened that 
a young Portugueze lady of noble extraction, but of reduced cir- 
cumstances, who lived in the Marchioness’s family as her compa- 
nion: surprized at ebserving lights one evening in the summer- 
house, and altogether without suspicion of the cause was attracted 
by curiosity to ‘approach the place. As she advanced along the 

gallery that led to it, she heard voices in earnest conversation ; and 
on coming nearer, soon discovered that of the Marchioness raised 
to a pi itch of uncommon violence. She listened for a few seconds: 
and then apprehensive of being discovered in suclr a situation, she 

was about to return from whence she came, when the door suddenl¥ 
opening, the Marchieness herself appeared, ‘Their surprize was 
mutual; and when the latter demanded, with much agitation, what 
cause had brought her to that place? she answered, that her asto- 
nishment at observing lights in the summer-house had [ed her to as- 
certain the reason. * You have then nodoubt,’ saidthe Marchio- 
ness, overheard our conversation, ‘the young ‘lady protested that 
she was perfectly ignorant of any part of it; and that as soon as she 
distinguished the Marchioness’s voice, her respect led her to return 
to the palace, which she was about to do when the door opened. 
But the Marchioness, who had teo much at stake tebe so easily sa- 
tished or deceived, assuming a tranquil air, and aflecting to repose 
confidence in her.’— * The “Marquess and I,’ rejoined she, ‘ have 
had a serious and violent quarrel, during the ceurse of which he had 
the audacity to give me the lie. } burst out of the room unable te 
restrain my indignation, and no longer mmstres of my emotions. 
Did not you hear him give me the lie at the tune 1 opened the 
door ?’—*‘ I did, madam,” imprudently replied the unfortunate lady. 
Aware from that instant that the nature of their meeting was disco- 
vered, she instantly determined to prevent the possibility of its be- 
ing further divulged. Next 1 morning the body of the unhappy 
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Tixtenet was found in one of the streets of Lisbon, wrapt in @ sheet; 
scarcely cold, and the blood still oozing from various wounds’ in- 
fiicted on her with a dagger. It was not doubted (i.e. it was 


guessed) that she had been put to death by secret instructions isé 


sued from the Palace of Tavora; but the power of that great fhe 
mily, and the frequency of similar spectacles in the Portugueze ca» 
pital, silenced all judicial enquiry into the causes of her tragical end.” 
Yol. I. P. 29. 


Unfortunately for the story, coming under the style and title 
of aun historical memoir, it attracts the notice of the inquisitive 
reader : who enquires how, as this matter never underwent a judi- 
cial enquiry, did these particulars come to light. Were they 
communicated by the murderess or the murdered ?—Such ques- 
tions however never appear to have disturbed the credulous ac- 
quiescence of Sir Nathaniel’s mind: we hited at the followiig 
story before. 


« If Richelieu, as we are assured from contemporary authority, 
ventured to raise his eyes to Anne, of Austria, and to make her 
proposals of a libertine nature, it is equally a fact, however incredi- 
ble it may appear, that Fleury, then above seventy years of age, 
carried his presumption still further with respect to Maria Luzinska, 
(Queen of Louis the 15th.) I shall not relate the particulars, 
That princess, conscious nevertheless of the ascendant which the 
Cardinal had obtained over her hushand, possessed too much pru- 
dence to communicate to him, in the first instance, the subject of 
her complaint. She wisely preferred making a confident of her fa: 
ther. ‘Te Stanilaus she revealed the temerity of the aged minister, 
and besought him at the same time to give her his advice for her 
conduct, particularly en the point of her acquainting Louis with the 
circumstance. Stanilaus exhorted her, in reply, to bury the secret for 
ever in her own bosom: observing at the same time that sovereign 
princesses are placed on such an eminence as almost to render it 
impossible for any disrespectful propositions to be made them, unless 
they encourage, to a certain degree, such advances. The Queen 
was discreet enough ¢o adopt this judicious and paternal council. If 
I had not received this anecdote here related, trom a person whose 
intimacy with the individuals composing the court of France at that 
time, joined to his rank and high character, left no doubt ef its au- 


© 
thenticity, I should not venture to recerd the fact.” Vol. L. P. 83. 


Now here was a secret deposited with three persons: one of 
whom was advised to bury. it for ever in her own bosom, and 
adopted the advice: the other was the prudent father, who gave 
thet judicious council: and the third, the aged and disappomted 
lover. Which then of the three divulged it’ And again; of 
whom is the story told?) Of Maria Luzinska on the one part, a 
prudent, virtuous and not handsome woman ; who was*most un- 
likely 
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likely to have given that encouragement to asuitor, which, as Sta- 
nilaus justly observed, must have been preparatory to any improper 
overtures: and on the other partof Cardinal Fleury, a man then 
nearly eighty years of age ; who had first distinguished himself by 
his zealous discharge ot his duties as Bishop of Frejus : and who 
afterwards, in spite of early prejudices entertaimed against him as 
a licentious character by Louis the XLVth. had raised himself by 
the cautious decorum of his conduct to the situation of tutor to 
Louis XV. and Prime Minister of France: in a word of a man, ° 
whose prudence was his fortune. But then Sir Nathaniel had the 
story from a person of high rank and character! and thus it is 
that such idle gossip obtains currency. ‘The world never stops 
to examine the probability of even possibility of the facts 
asserted, or how far they are consistent with the characters 
involved; but is contented to take them for granted, because 
* communicated by a person of undoubted veracity, but whose 
name they are not at liberty to mention.” We do conceive that 
the propagators of such idle stories are not a whit less contemp- 
tible than the antiquated spinster of the country town, who 
travels her morning ronnds to propagate her hearsay conjectures, 
mistakes or misinterpretations. ‘The only difference is, that one 
takes scandal of the squire and apothecary’s wife, and the other 
of queens and prime ministers. 

But it js not fair on this score to bear too hard on our worthy 
Baronet. Cryedulity is at worst a good-natured, confiding, uns 
suspicious quality. And the blame should fall upon those that 
jmpose upon this easiness of nature, rather than upon its amiable 
possessor. In this particular no one has been more guilty than 
the first Lady Hamilton. She seems to have taken a wicked 
delight in palming upon Sir Nathaniel, while at Naples, every 
wonderful tale she could recollect or invent ; and he has retailed 
them again to the public with all the becoming gravity of im- 

licit belief. ‘There ts one of a surgeon at Rome, who, having 
ieee surprised and blindfolded by two masks, and conveyed 
through divers streets and flights of winding stairs, was forced 
at the point of the sword to bleed an unfortunate lady to death ; 
with a true and authentic account of, how the said murder was 
discqvered by the marks of his bloody fingers on the walls ; and 
how the two masks did penance for the same. Another of 2 
Strasbourgh executioner, who was so skilful an operator in his 
way, that no criminal that could afford afford to pay bis fee 
would employ any other practitioner ; and how he likewise tra~ 
yelled blindfolded many hundred miles, nobody knows where 
to behead another unfortunate lady, nobody knows whom. An- 
other of a Heydue, who, to save his master, gave his horse and 
shen bimself as a meal for a drove of hungry wolves; with many 
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other stories of like kind, to be equalled only by the horrors 
and mysteries of the Castle of Udolpho ; and which we would 
have transcribed for the amusement of our sentimental readers, 
were not the Baronet too prolix in his mode of narration to suit 
the narrow limits of our review. } 

But whatever allowances may be made for the credulous re- 
ception of absurdity, when it is decorated with the charms of 
novelty, we must at least expect that this author of Historical 
Memoirs be acquainted with matters of known and acknow- 
ledged history. And here Sir Nathanel rather too frequently 
trips. For imstance, he represents Jolm Vth of Portugal, as 
“a man of very moderate endowments ; fond of show, but des- 
titute of taste; of a narrow mind and enslaved bigotry.” Vol. 1. 

. 62. 

Now Sir Nathaniel should have known, that John the Vth 
suffered from an apoplectic stroke, which weakened his abilities, 
and totally altered the true tone of his mind. He was originally 
a man of excellent understanding, of a violent and haughty dis- 
position indeed; but possessed of more talents than any of his 
predecessors of the house of Braganza. And if he was latterly 
of a bigotted turn, it was not till after the encroachments of 
disease, when, through mere imbecility, he fell into the hands 
of his priests. 

Speaking of the rise of the celebrated Sebastian Joseph Car- 
valho, Condé de Ocyras, afterwards known better by the name 
of the Marquess de Pombal, he says, 


s* That his birth, noble but not illustrious, would never have 
opened him a way to power, if he had not been aided by extraor- 
dinary talents. Maria Anna of Austria, daughter of the Emperor 
Leopold the First, and the Queen to John the Vth, recommended 
him to her son Joseph, who, on his accession to the throne in 

750, named Carvalho Segretary for Foreign Affairs.” Vol. i, 
p- 64. 


It was not his extraordinary talents that first ruised Carvalho 
to eminence. He married a relation of Marshal Daun, by 
whose interest he was recommended to Anna Maria. The meagre 
way indeed, in which Sir N. has alluded to the important and 
curious transaction of Carvalho’s celebrated ministry, only leads 
us to lament how much we want a history of Portugal. _Mate- 
rials for such a work were begun to be collected by a gentleman 
of high literary reputation, who would have done ample justice 
to the undertaking. But he has since directed his attention to 
matters of perhaps still higher interest to us as Englishmen. 

Our author asserts (p. GO, vol, 1.) that Malgrida, the famous 
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jesuit, was burnt at the stake ; and laments bis execution as 9 
cruel and odious act. He was strangled before he was burnt. 


He represents Louis AVth as “ exhibiting during eleven, 


or twelve years after his marriage a pattern of conjugal feli- 
city,” and states, that in contrast to the licentious manner in 
which Louis the AXLVth spent his youth, “ that his successor 
did not tll the affernoou and evening of his life sink into the 
arms of the Marchioness de Pompudour aud of the Countess du 
Barry, 

Does Sir N. mean to say, that Louis XVth did not disgrace 
himself with intrigue till late in hfe’ If so, we are sorry to con- 
tradict Sir Nathaniel, but must beg leave to remind him of 
the names of the two sisters, Mad. de Mailly and Mad. de Vin- 
trimille; with the first of whom that King Was acquainted as 
early as 1732 (he married in 1726) while he was, as Riche- 


licu expresses it, yet sauvage, délicat et dévot; and we must res. 


commend it to our author to re-peruse the 5th volume of that 
minister's memoirs. 

These however are very venial errors, and had Sir William 
Wraxall only trespassed against accuracy and probability, we 
could have been contented to have continued a tone of banter, 
But heavier charges he at his door; and we are sure the public 
will join with us in raising the voice of indignation against him for 
the outrageous and unnecessary indecency, which in every shape 


and character, pervades, not only this, but most of his publications, | 


We suggested to him as a ttle, “ A continuation of the new 
Atalantis,” and by our faith as dispensers of literary justice, he 
would not have done discredit to it. He not only alludes, or 
rather expatiates upon, those facts, which modesty would blush 
to record, did not history oblige her narrator to observe them 
for the sake of truth, but goes out of his road to introduce anec- 
dotes that afford neither explanation, nor amusement, nor any 
other sentiment than pure disgust In the freedom of mixed con- 
versaion, when wine has loosened the reins of the imagination, 
t: « may be some palliation, though little enough even then, for 
a loose and unguarded expression. But for a man, in the calm 
and cool retirement of his study, while he has leisure not only ta 
halance sentences, but.to weigh the purport of every word, de- 
liberately to commit to paper that which cannot fail to put moe 
desty to the blush, 1s an offence that deserves a severer punish- 
ment than we can inflict by the censures of a literary tribunal. 
But for such delinquencies, bis book might have afforded con- 
sideyable amusement to those who are fond of light and desul- 
tory reading; for with all its faults, we wall allow it the merit 
of beg highly, entertaining ; Lut, as. it is, it-is fit for no class 
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of readers. 'To the man of accuracy and research in matters of 
history it is utterly contemptible ; to the other sex and the youth 
of our own, it is a sealed book on account of its gross indecencies, 

We stated in our account of the life of Sir William, that he 
represented himself, “ as having been admitted on the credit of 
some of his publications,” into the society of the “ Gens de 
lettres, or the blue stocking club,” as he is pleased to translate 
it, during the day of Mrs, Montague and Dr. Johnson. Upon 
the whole, however, if we may judge from the spleen and acris 
mony with which he speaks of the principal members of that 
coterie, he was not very well pleased with his reception. He 
attributes the fame of Mrs. Montague tu her excellent dinners, 
rather than ber wit: and supposes that her guests “ admired 
more the splendor of her fortune then the lustre of ber talents.’ * 
‘To the memory of Dr. Johnson he gives no quarter, and beards: 
the dead lion with no little courage. 


* I will freety confess, that his rugged exterior and garb, his 
uncouth gestures, his convolulions and distortions, when added to 
the rude or dogmatical manner in which he delivered his opinions 
and decisions on every point, rendered him so disagreeable in come 
pany and oppressive in conversation, that all the superiority of his 
talents could not make full amends, in my estimation, for these de+ 
fects.” Vol. i, p. 143, 


Now we could not conceive what had raised the puny ine 
dignation of Sir W. Wranall against this great potentate in liter- 
rature, Ull the following sentence explamed the mystery, 


* Those whom he could not always vanquish by the force of his 
intellect, by the depth and range of his. arguments, and by the 
compass of his gigantic faculties, he silenced by rudeness: and I 
have myself prodigious!) more than once. stood in the predicament [. 
here describe”? Vol. i. p. 144 


So here is the truth of the matter: our accomplished baronet 
had ventured to iutermeddle in some argument maintaiued by 
Johnson, and having advanced something, as is bis custom, not 
quite consistent with accuracy or decency; that surly watch-dog 
over the cause of truth aud morality, has seized the intruder, and, 
shook him somewhat roughly for his interference. Wee ila 
lacryme. Siv Nathanicl has endeavoured to revenge himself by 
the iollowing morsel of criticism. 


“ Even asa biographer, Johnson, however masterly, profound, 
and acute, has always appeared to me to have evinced great inac- 
curacy and neglect. 1 do not mean to speak: of his political ae 
tialities, but I allude to errors which could. only have arisen) from, 
an iguorance of facts, with which he:might-and ought to have been. 
acquainted, 
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acquainted. What shall we say when we find him telling us, that 
Stepney the poet was invited into public life by the Duke of Dor- 
set? The event in question must have taken place about. 1683, 
towards the end of Charles the Second’s reign. But the creation 
of the dukedom of Dorset only originated under George I. 1720. 
In like manner he informs us that Prior published about 1706, 
**a volume of poems with the encomiastic character of his patron 
the Duke of Dorset.’? No doubt he meant to speak of Charles 
Earl of Dorset, who died nearly at that time.” 


We grant to Sir Nathaniel that he is certainly right. John- 
son did call Stepney and Prior’s patron a Duke when he was a 


_ simple Earl. And we grant him as certainly that a biographer 


should not be guilty of inaccuracy and neglect. It is highly 
disgraceful to commit “ errors from an ignorance of facts, with 
which he might and ought to be acquainted. ”—* Chronological 
errors, as Sir Nathaniel afterwards with great justice observes, 
« are not to be treated as of litte moment.” And now let us 
earnestly solicit the attention of our readers to the following 
story, told by Sir Nathaniel, of another Duke of Dorset. 


The late Duke ef Dorset told me, that being present at the 
ceremony of investing the present Marquess of Camden with the 
Garter, where the Duke assisted as a knight companion ef the Or- 
der: His Majesty, who felt no little unwillingness to confer it on 
him, betrayed a considerable degree of ill humour in his counte- 
nance and manner. However, as he knew that it must be per- 
formed, Mr. Pitt having pertinaciously insisted on it, the kin 
took the riband in his hand, and turning to the Duke, before the 
new knight approached, asked of hon if “he knew Lord Camden’s 
christian name. The Duke, after inquiring, informed him that it 
was John Jefferies. What! what!’ replied the king, ‘ John Jef- 


feries! the first Knight of the Garter that ever was called John 
Jefferies.” Vol. I. p. 122, 


Now the riband which was thus conferred on the Marquess 
of Camden, was vacated by the death of this very Duke of Dor- 
set, who was present at the ceremony, assisted as a knight com- 
paniov, informed the king of his successor’s name, and who 
afterwards communicated the anecdote to Sir Nathaniel. We 
leave the reader to apply to him his own ceusure on biographers, 
who are guilty of “ inaccuracy and neglect, and who commit 
errors from an ignorance of facts with which they might and 
pucht to be acqu: fainted,” 


Lpon the delicate subject that has brought Sir Nathaniel 


‘within the fangs of the law, we will be silent: as my Lord 


bilenborough will no doubt comment upon it with more force 
and better effect than we are capable ot doing. We will onl 
remark, that over the death of the tirst Princess ef Wirtemberg, 
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that deep and impenetrable veil described by Sir N. is noé drawn, 
She was neither murdered by her husband, or by Catharine; 
but actually died im the castle of Lhode, asahat Empress stated, 
of an hemorrhage. Why could not the prurient curiosity of our 
memorialist be satisfied with this statement; and conclude that 
there might have,been motives of prudence and propriety, that 
forbade a further disclosure? When the fear of giving pain or 
wounding delicacy, induces us to pass in silence over the secret 
sorrows of private families, why should we show less tenderness 
for those to whom something more than common respect is due, 
even our allegiance.—And here we dismiss the first part. 

In entering on the discussion of the second part, we would 
remind our readers, that although we have spoken of the credu- 
lity and inaccuracy of our author, we have never impeached his 
fidelity, nor accused him of intentionally saying the thing that is 
not. Now for this reason, the materials of his second part are 
much superior to those of the first. For in his former volume, 
he has ouly related what he has heard: and no story seems to 
have been too absurd for his belief. But the latter, consisting 
principally of what he himself witnessed in Parliament between 
1780 and 1784, contains some new matter and lively anecdote. 
And though the veterans in public life may find many of his sto- 
ries stale and tedious, yet to those who are too young to recollect 
the days of Lord North, we think that they will affurd both ine 
formation and amusement. 

To his observations on what he heard and saw in Parliament, 
our Baronet has prefixed the characters of the principal political 
leaders of the day: and these we esteem by far the best part of 
his work. But they are unfortunately written in such a loose, 
prolix, wordy style, that it is impossible for us to transcribe the 
whole of any one of them. Will it be believed that he has dif- 
fused the character of I’ox over a space of thirteen pages, after 
quoting and praising the following terse and spirited sketch, by 
the late Mr. Boothby. 


** Charles,” observed he, * is unquestionably a man of the first 
rate talents; but so deficient in judgment as never to have suc- 
ceeded in any object during his whole life, He loved only three 
things: women, play, and politics, Yet at no period did he ever 
form a creditable connexion with a woman. He lost his whole 
fortune at the gaming table; and, with the exception of about 
gleven months, has always remained in opposition,’”* Vol. ii. p- ll, 


The summary of his character is thus given by Sir William. 


_ * Fox conversed in French, nearly with the same purity and 
facility as (that) he did in English: writing in that language not 
lesp correctly, nor with less elegance, A man of hjs high birth 
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and connexions, possessing qualifications so rare, independant of 
his parliamentary talents, seemed to be pointed out by nature for 
the superintendance of the foreign department of state ‘Those 
persons who anticipated the fall of Lord North’s administration, 
already imagined that they beheld Mr. Fox in that situation, for 
which talent and education had evidently designed him. Yet after 
contemplating the portrait which I have here sketched, and which, 
I imagine, even his greatest adiirers will admit, to do him justice, 
it is for impartial posterity to determine, w hether, on full exami- 
nation of his merits and defects, George the Third may be consi- 
dered as most deserving of approbation or blame, in ever having, 
at any period of his rei; gn, voluntarily called Mr. Fox to his coun- 
cils. If energy of mind, "enlargement of views, firmness of cha- 

acter, amenity of manners, acquaintance e with foreign courts and 
languages, facility in conducting business, and prodigious intel- 
Jectual powers, combining eloquence, application, as well as dis- 
cernment ;—if these endowments are considered as forming an 
incontestible claim to public employment, unsustained by moral 
qualities or by property, we must condemn the sentence of exclue 
sion passed upon him. 

«* ‘Those persons, on the other hand, who consider all talent, 
however eminent, as radically defective, unless sustained by deco 
rum, and a regard for opinion; as well as all who pret fer sobriety 
of conduct, regularity of deportment, and the virtues of private life 
above, (to) any ability that Nature can bestow on man. Lastly, 
all who regard judgment, under the controul of strict principle, as 
the most indispensible requisite of a minister to whom the public 
honor and felicity are in some measure necessarily entrusted: such 
persons will probably hesitate before they decide too hastily on the 
degree of censure or of commendation, which the King’ s conduct, 
towards Tox ought to excite in our minds.” Vol. ii. p. 26. 


His account of Burke’s stvle of oratory is very exact. 
5 3 ; 


** He would be during the same evening pathetic and humourous, 
acrimonious and conciliating ; now giving a loose to his indignation 
or severity, and then almost in the same breath calling to his 
assistance ridicule, wit, and mockery, Yet with this assemblage of 
endowments, which would have sufficed to form many orators, 
though he instructed, delighted, and astonished, he frequently 
fatigued, because his faculties were not controuled or chastened by 
a severe judgment.”” Vol. ii. p, 34. 


It is to this that Goldsmith alludes, when he says 





* he went on refining, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining.” 


Our readers will here observe a very strong exemplification of 
otr aatbor’s verbosity, and of his constant practice of using two 
words where-one would answer ever y purpose, “ delighted and 

astonished,” 
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astonished,” “ ridicule and mockery,”  couatrouled or chas- 
tened,” Xe. 

[un speaking of Dunning he is not equally happy. He says of 
him, “ that he neither delighted nor eutertained his hearers, but 
subdued them by his powers of argumentative ratiocination.” 
Now if “combinations of apparent dissimilarities” be a good 
definition of wit, never man had it in more perfection than 
Duming. His manner indeed was againsthim. He spoke with 
a hectic, asthmatic, stammering tone of voice, like a boy who 
had his lesson ill by heart. But such were the charms of his 
niatter, that he who heard him speak for two hours, only 
lamented that he could not continue to hear him for two more. 
But with whatever felicity Sir N. may have touched the cha- 
racter of his ministers, he has by no means done justice to that 
of the sovereigu. We do not indeed know any part of this 
faulty work wi ith which we were more di spleased than with his 
character of our virtuous but unhappy king. For although he 
generally deals in the language of panegyric, yet it is given in so 
cold and constrained a manner, that it seems rather to have been 
extorted by compulsion, than to have flowed from affection. He 
at one time so qualifies his expressions as to leave the reader at a 
joss to know whether his object be censure or commendation ; 
and at another, under the appearance of panegyric conveys the 
severest sarcasms. ‘The latter offence however we attribute to 
inadvertency. Weacquit Sir Nathaniel of all mtentional sar- 
casm. But in fact he has more than counterbalanced every 
paragraph enumerative of the King’s virtues by quoting some galling 
imvectives from Junius, forgetting that the last words of a sen- 
tence are best remembered by the generality of reavlers: and that 
such is the effect of prejudice and received opinions, that the 
words of Juaius make a more lasting impression than two whole 
pages of the languid imbecillity of Sir Nathaniel Wravall. 

it is not however thus that the crafty Baronet has treated those 
in the possession of present power. It was not because he knew 
not how to use with effect the language of panegyric that he 
has withheld it from the father. He calculated it would bring 
better interest if bestowed on the son. It was ‘not because he 
reckoned that the ear of the former was dead to praise, but be- 
cause the sceptre of reward had dropped from his hands And 
with indecent prematurity he speaks throughout his buok of hun 
as already defunct, who yet lives enthroned in his subjects hearts, 
whose very life is the palladium of our soil, and who yet effee- 
tually reigns in the. memory of his virtues. We know that we 
are paying a more grateful and refined compliment than any con- 
tained in the pages of Sir W. Wraxall, in saying, thet we are 
eure that there 1s ove who will reject this unhallowed offering 
with 
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with indignation—who will receive with contempt the gros 
flattery of the man, who could think so meanly of the son as to 
expect that he would subinit to be praised at the expence of the 
father. 

As we were turning over the last volume for the last time, and 
were just about to conclude our task, we stumbled upon one 
more subject which we should be sorry to have forgotten; for 
it sets our author’s credulous absurdity m a stronger light than 
any thing we have yet adduced. Will it be believed that he 
seriously asserts “ that one Roberts, Mr. Pelham’s private secre- 
tary, used to take his stand at the door of the House of Com- 
mons on the day of prorogation, and as the members passed to 
and fro, conveyed them their payment or stipend in a squeeze of 
the hand.” It is so written in Vol. il. p. 496. We suppose this 
novel mode of conveying bribes was adopted to prevent discovery, 
as the conspirators in “ the Rovers” sing in full chorus, to pre- 
vent their being discovered. ‘This anecdote however, he says, he 
had froma man of rank and high character, whom he does not 
name, because being still alive, he does not think himself at 
liberty to divulge his authority. Vastly convincing indeed ! 

tiis authority however for another story of the like kind 
affords a still better specimen of our Baronet’s powers of be- 
lief. 

‘** A gentleman of high professional rank and of unimpeached 
veracity, told me that dining at the late Earl of Besborough’s, in 
Cavendish-square, in the year 1790, where only four persons were 
present, including himself, Ross. Mackay, who was one of the num- 
ber, gave them most ample information on this subject (i. e. bribery 
of the H. of C.) Lord Besborough, having called for a bottle of ex- 
cellent C ‘hampaigne, of which Mackay was FOND, and the conversa- 
tion turning on the means of governing tlie House of Commons, 
Mackay said that with my own hand I secured one hun- 
dred and twenty votes on that vital question to ministers: 80,006 
pounds were set apart for the purpose. Forty members received 


of me a thousand pounds each. To eighty others I paid five hun- 
dred pounds each.” Vol. ii. p. 510. 





And this is the foundation on which most of his stories rest. 
On the authority of a dinner conversation, after the Champaigne 
has circulated briskly ; when a man’s vanity stimulates him to 
appear wiser than his companions, and wine has got the better of 
his prudence and love of strict veracity, Aware, as we ourselves 
are, of the meorrectness of all common conversation, we are not 
mchned to think well of the judgment of a man who even speaka 
of what he has heard in talk as matter of authority: but when 
such materials are passed off as fit for the authentic nariative of 

history 
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history, we can designate the fact by no other name than down. 
right folly. 

Upon the whole, we are not inclined to retract our opinion that 
the great mistake committed by Sir Nathaniel, lies m the utle of 
his work. Had he published. it under the name of Anecdotes, 
the public would have expected nothing more than mere’antuse- 
ment, and it would not have been disappointed. But as it is, 
they are led to expect authentic information, and are disappoint- 
ed at every page. In fact, Sir W. Wraxall is not qualified as the 
author of Historical Memoirs of my own ‘Time. _ It was to illus- 
trate principally this position, that we gave a short chart of his 
life. He has not been behind the curtam, and seen the wires of 
the puppets worked. ‘To write “ Memoirs,” so that they may 
form legitimate materials for history, it Is necessary for men to be 
able to say “ Quorum pars magna fia.” —The re: ider has nothing 
then to do but to enquire into the author's credibility : and that 
being once established, he reads in confidence, since of the good. 
ness of his information he bas no doubt. But in the case of the 
present book, we have not only to weigh the writer's veracity, but, 
his information ; and not only his, but the veracity and informa. 
tion of every person from whom he gathers materials. So that 
the reader is treading on treacherous ground, with continual anx- 
iety and suspicion. But if notwithstanding Sir W. W. is deter 
mined to retain the title of his book, we will advise him how to 
make it more worthy. He may, probably, at the beginning of 
term, have a little more leisure time then he will know how ta 
dispose of. Solitude is irksome. Let us, therefore, couucil 
him to employ it in revising his present work, before he publish- 
es his third part.—Let him strike out all the indecent passages, 
curtail the first volume of its absurdities, and erase all those anec- 
dotes which he has gleaned upon hearsay authority : in short, let 
him leave nothing but what, from the evidence of his own senses, 
he knows to be true. It may reduce, perhaps, the size of his 
work, but we do not think that it will lessen its value. 





Art. IIL. Sermons, for Parochial and Domestic Use ; designed 
to illustrate and enforce in a connected View, the most im- 
portant Articles of Christian Faith and Practice. By 
Richard Mant, M. A. Vicar of Great Coggeshall, Essex ; 
and Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and late Fellow of Oriel College. Third 
Edition, vols, 8vo. Rivingtons, 1815. 
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Sermons, for Parochial and Domestic Use ; chiefly adupted to 
the Service of partic ular Sundays in the Year. By htichard 
Mant, M. A. Vicar of Great Coggeshall, Essex. Second 
Edition. Svols. Svo. Rivingtous. 1515. 


"THE Members of the Church of England mav truly be con- 
¢ratulated on having received trom their lawful Pastors, at dif. 
ferent periods since the Reformation, a faithful dis splay of Gose 
pel truth in the form of Sermons. ‘They have thus, in a com- 
pendious way, been reminded of all that is nece Ssary, not only 
for their belief, but also for their practice. So faithfully, in- 
deed, and so repeatedly has the good service been performed, 
that, within the last century, many clergymen who, by babeust 
and piety, have been competent to have instructed the Chris- 
tian world, both by the composition and the publication of Ser- 
mons, have withholden their services, because the ‘y have thought 
that this department was already amply supplied. It would, 
however, have been advantageous to the best interests of the 
Gospel, in this country, if many of this description had not 
suffered their modesty to have so far prevailed with them, as 
to throw a damp upon their exertions in promulgating, proprio 
marte, the word of truth, We might be thought too severe 
were we to trace, In too many cases, this feeling to its junction 
with a far more degrading motive, and to point out the union 
which often exists between modesty and indolence. Nomine 
magnifico segne olium velaturi. But let this be as it may, too 
many of those who are tully capable even of higher exertions, 
have been deterred from thus executing the command of their 
Divine Master, “ Go ye, and teach all nations,” promising them 
in this their laborious undertaking, “ And lo! I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” 

‘This promise of our Blessed Master, that he would be with 
is tawful Miumsters even unto the end of the world, was 
grounded on lis own commission to them, that they would go 
and teach all nations, which plandly implies that this important 
work of teaching was, without interruption, to be continued, by 


his successors, to the end of the world. And truly, however’ 


excellent may be the discourses or teachings of any set of Mi- 
Nisters ii any one period of the world, they do not supersede 
the nece sity of teachn gM any subsequent pe riod. As the 
prevailing passions of men, .or the fashions of the age vary, sO 
also must the doctrines and the admonitions of the Ministers 
of the Gospel vary with them. ‘They must be peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the necessities of each succeeding age, and faithfully p- 


phed to existing necessity. But m addition to this, it is well 
known by every earnest Minister, that the great truths of Christi- 
auity 
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anity must be conveyed to his people often, earnestly, and by 
frequent repetitions, line upon line, and precept upon precept, 
that so they may be gradually engrafted upon their understand. 


‘jngs, and be nurtured in their affections. 


In these reflections may be found a sufficient answer to those 
who object that in Sermons is to be found nothing new.. If 
the same truths frequently repeated, become the more likely to 
convey their requisite impression, that alone is ample ground 
for their repetition, in a world wherein temptations of all kinds 
abound to seduce the Christian from a practical adherence to 
that which he knows to be true. But, beyond this, it is, in- 
deed, the best recommendation that Sermons can have, that 
they contain not novelties. ‘The proper subject of a Minister 
of the Gospel composing Sermons, is, ‘‘ Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” On inspired authority, the peo- 
ple are exhorted to “ Stand fast, and hold the traditions which 
they have been taught.” “ To hold fast that which is good.” 
“ To hold fast the form of sound words.” And we are re- 
peatedly admonished “ To hold fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering.” The commendation of those who were 
saved through the preaching of St. Peter was, that “ ‘They 
continued steadfastly in the Apostle’s doctrine and fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread, and im prayers.” Novelties, then, 
should have no place in Sermons, which are intended to con- 
vey Christian truths, the same now as they ever were, and ever 
will be, and to impress Christian practice, the great principles 
of which must ever also remain the, same. ‘The only point 
therefore in which novelty can be beneficial, is in the minor 
departments of language and style; and inthe more important 
task of adapting the doctrines and precepts of the Gospel to 
meet the ever varying errors and immoralities of the age. 

With these impressions on our minds, we have perused the 
Sermons of Mr. Mant, and we have perused them with satis- 
faction, having found ourselves reminded of the great Christian 
truths in language plain and scriptural. Ju a preface, the 
author modestly limits his object to the purpose of instruct- 
ing ordinary Christians in the way of salvation, by a collection 
of plain Discourses on some of the most important Articles of 
Christian Faith and Practice. This observation, he observes, 
will explain the general character and pretensions of these vo- 
lumes, and prepare the reader for what he is to expect from 
them. Originally composed for the Instruction of my owa 
parishioners, they are offered to the public, with the view, not 
in any degree of assisting the researches of the theological 
student, but of promoting the advancement of ordinary Chris- 
tians in the “ Wisdom,” which is, “ unto Salvation.” mi 
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The great end. which Mr. Mant proposes to himself) inthesé: 
volumes, is the most important which a Christian.Mimister.can. 
adopt; s» to propase the truths of the Chistian: faith .as.to 
render them productive of Christian practice. This. principle. 
of his Sermons he thus states.in his. preface. 


« As to the principles of these Sermons, I would observe, that 
it’ appears to be the gracious design of Almighty God, our hea- 
venly Father, by the Gospel to bring men from a sinful‘ and lost 
coalition to happiness, by the way of holiness:—happiness, pur- 
chased by the precious blood of the incarnate Son of God for 
those, who through an active faith in his :meritsrepent of ‘their 
sins, and sincerely and diligently labour to obey him: ~ and ho- 
liness, conferred by the Holy Spirit of God on those, who will 
conscientiously practise the appointed means of grace. To. be, 
the instrument of promoting this holiness. as the means, and, this, 
happiness as the end, by an assiduous preaching ef “ Jesus Christ,, 
and him crucified,” and by a careful exposition of the, distinctive, 
doctrines and precepts of his. religion, should be. the endeavour, 
of every Minister of the Gospel. To promote these objects should, 
be the aim of every sermon. I trust it..will be found, that 
have never lost sight of them in thé following discourses: but, that 
the truths of the Christian faith are so proposed, as to, be made 
the feundation of Christian practice ; and‘that the duties incul- 


cated are of such a character, and are enferced by such motives, 
as become the followers of Christ.” Vol. I. P. xi. 


_ The reader is thus prnprres to find inculcated..in, these vo- 
lumes the necessity of adorning, or rather of proving, Christian, 
faith by Christian practice ; and he will not be disappointed. 
Neither will he find any ambiguity of expression ,as, to., the,na-. 
ture of faith and works, He will perceive. it to be ably stated, 
that a true faith is the only proper foundation of good..works ; 
and that good works can alone be, acceptable to God when they 
flow from, and, are accompanied by, an unfeigned trust, that 
they will be accepted, through faith, in the merits of a Re- 
deemer. Es 

In corroboration of what we have. observed. respecting, the 
necessity of repeating the same great truths, which are as inva- 
riable as the author of our religion, we beg to call the atten- 


tion of our readers to the candid and very judicious.conclusion 
of the Preface to these volumes. 


« It is necessary for me to add, (and the acknowledgment 
serve as an useful hint to some of my younger brethren in the 
Ministry, into whose, hands this publication may chance to fall,) 
that in composing these sermons assistance has be 


en occasional 
derived from the treasures of sound Theology, contained in. the 
works of some of our most valuable Divines, The judicious Pre- 
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late to. whom. I just -referred, soeersan oy this point: ‘I bez 
have young Clergymen, ecially, make very great use of the’ 
cake oF able Divines: oF tocdaltinatees and’ seevitety transcribe” 
them; but study, digest, contract, amplify, vary, adapt to their 
urpose, improve, if possible, what they find in them. For thus 
it will. fairly become their own; mix naturally with what proceeds 
altogether from themselves; and preserve their youthful pro 
ductions from the imputation of being empty and jejune*” For 
my own part, I have found the adapting of an ancient sermon to 
modern use to. be at once an interesting and a profitable occupa- 
tion: and I am persuaded, that those specimens of it, which fort 
parts.of the present collection, are the. most valuable of its cons 
tents. 
. “ It may be satisfactory to the reader to be informed, that the 
substance of the 7th, 9th, 14th, and 15th sermons is for the most 
part the property. of Bp. Andrews; that a considerable’ portion 
of the materials of the Ist, 24th, and. 25th, was supplied” ’- 
Beveridge ; that the statement of the argument for alontedk Re- 
demption in the 5th, is taken from Isaac Barrow, and for the Di- 
vinity of our Saviour in the 4th, from the late Rev. W. Jones’s 
Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity; that the 11th is: abridged and 
altered from Joseph Mede; and that the general: plan of the 30th 
was suggested by the Homily on the fear.of Death. Of any other 
important obligations I am not sensible: but it is by no means 
improbable, that I have been sometimes indebted to @ favourite 
author for some course of thought or turn of expression, without 
being at present able to recollect, and even without having beén 
at the time aware of, the source, from which it was derived. Tf 
I have thus enriched my own compositions, and made them moré 
‘ profitable for instruction in Christian righteousness,’ T doubt 
not that the authors, could they be sensible’of it, would rejoice 
in becoming, even in this way, * the Ministers of God for good; 
and would ‘ forgive me this wrong.’’’ Vol. I: P. xivs 


The Sermons contained in the first two yolumes are on the 

following. subjects. Treg | 

- “ 1, Comparative Value of the World, andof the Soul. 2. The 

Gospel, the only ndation of religious and moral Duty. §$. 

‘Eternal Life, the Gift of God in his Son, 4. On the mts ae of 

the Word. 5. The Son of Man the Saviour of that which wag 
om. 7. The 
lity and P. 


lost. 6. The Love of God the Motive to Mas 
Sufferings of our Saviour unexampled. 8. The Humi : ° 
tience of our Saviour. 9 Christ crucified, a Motive to Halingst, 
and a Pattern for Imitation. 10. Insufficiency of Works of Righ- 
teousness to purchase Salvation. 11, Obedience to Christ neces- 
sary to the Salvation of Qhristians. 12, Effects of Disobedi 
—_—-——__ --— Seg 
»- * Abp. Secker’s Third Charge at Canterbury, p. 269. 
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exemplified in the Punishment of Saul. 13. Deceitfulness of 
Sin, and Efficacy of Repentance, exemplified in David’s Fall 
and Restoration. 14, On the Existence and Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. 15. Necessity, Evidences, and Means of receivin 

the Holy Ghost. 16. The Fruits of the Spirit exemplified in the 
Character of Joseph. 17. The Spirit of God manifested by his 
Fruits.. 18. Pride a worldly Quality; irreligious and irrational. 
19. Uncleanness inconsistent with a Profession of the Gospel. 20. 
The Danger and Sinfulness of Covetousness exemplified in Ahab. 
21. Malice incompatible with the Christian Character. 22. The 
Doctrine of Grace, a Motive with St. Paul to Humility and Di- 
ligence. 23. Efficacy and Requisites of Prayer. 24. Self-Deceit 
of those who are Hearers, but not Doers of the Word. 25. Ne- 
cessity and benefit of Baptism. 26. Necessity and Benefits of the 
Lord’s Supper. 27. The Duty and Advantage of Church Com- 
munion. 28. Spiritual Blessings no Privilege for Sin; exemplified 
in the Punishment of the Jews in the Wilderness. 29, The Uses 


of Affiiction. 30. The Death of the Righteous. $1. The Glory 
which shall be revealed.”’ 


In the tenth of these Sermons, the insufficiency of works of 
righteoustiess to purchase salvation is most ably stated, and the 

lacy elearly exposed of those, who, like the Jews, on the 
one hand, rest their hopes upon their own obedience to the law 
of God, instead of relying on the all-sufficient merits and the 
perfect obedience of Jesus Christ; or who, like the Gentiles, 
on the other hand, substitute “ a vague and heartless morality 
for the glowing faith, the unfailing charity, and the undefiled 
holiness of the Gospel.” 

While the author as a faithful minister of Jesus Christ, clearly 
Uisplays and refutes these errors, at the same time, he forcibly 
demonstrates the necessity of belief in Christ’s merits being ac- 
companied by righteousness of life. 


“ Do I mean to speak contemptuously or slightingly of obe- 
dience to the commandments of God? God id? Such obe- 
dience I understand to be, generally speaking, indispensibly ne- 
cessary to salvation ;—the surest evidence, thé Constant accompa- 

niment, the fairest ornament, the only infallible criterion, the very 
crown and pertection, of a true Christian faith. It is that without 
which faith is * nothing,’ and ‘ is dead*.’ But my meaning is to 
set obedience upon its true scriptural ground; to exclude it from 
every ponerse on < cone as oe our salvation: to 

test most deci against the notion, any thing or every 
thing, which we sono, is to be considered in the light of an 
atonement for what we do not do: atid to assert most unequivo- 
cally the doctrine, that after all the exertions of a Christian, he 
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gust throw himself unreservedly for salvation upon the meritorious 
sacrifice of Christ ; for that there is no other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved.’”” Vol. I, P, 222, ° 


Many erroneous notions have prevailed and still con- 
tinue to prevail, among Christians, respecting the precise 
nature of faith in Jesus Christ, and the merit of obedience 
to the commandments of God. Mr. Mant, in different | 
Sermons, administers a seasonable remedy to these erroneous 
notions, and successfully proves the necessity of faith in 
Jesus Christ as it may become an operative principle of 
good works, aud the necessity, at. the same time, of those 
works being performed in humble reliance for their acceptance 
upon the mercy of our Heavenly Father, through the merito- 
rious sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the twelfth Ser- 
mon, the effects of disobedience are exemplified in the punish- 
ment of Saul. Having in the tenth Sermon, displayed the in- 
sufficiency of righteousness to purchase salvation, the author 
is not satisfied with the cautions which, im that Sermon, he ju- 
diciously suggested against an abuse of the doctrine which might 
lead to the depreciation of good works, but he now teaches 
that obedience to the commandments of God is no less strictly 
enforced by the Gospel than by the law, that.it is no less the 
duty of the disciple ef Christ, than it was of the followers of 
Moses. 


~ * 


** It is fromthis consideration that the historical parts of the 
eld Testament derive their principal interest. Take away frota 
the Christian his obligation to keep God’s commandments, ‘and it 
follows, that the examples of virtue and vice which the Jewish 
scriptures afford, however they may interest us en acceunt of the 
persons in whose characters and conduct they were exhibited, be- 
come altogether of no value, ag to any effect which they might 
produce practically in ourselves, “On the contrary.let it be allowed, 
that the Christian is bound equally with the Jew to keep the com- 
mandments of God; and then every example of obedience on the 
one hand, and en the other hand every example of disobedience, 
which the old Testament contains, become respectively an en- 
couragement or a warning to us, in our conduct towards that su- 
preme Being, in whose sight, now as ever, ‘ to obey is better than 
sacrifice,’ and who never faileth to ‘ reject them, who reject his 
word’? Vol, L. P. 257, , | 


On this proper scriptural ground, Mr. Mant proceeds to exe 
emplify the fatal effects of disobedience in the .punishment of 
Saul, applying bis interesting history so that, every Christian 
may be edified, by accompanying the author in his deyout 
meditations. None can read them with attention without bemg 
reminded 
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reminded that their obedience, if such ‘it may be called, is'vety 
faulty, and none can be influenced by the pious admonitions 
offered on this occasion, without becoming ‘betier men, and 
better Christians. 

But these volumes are not only valuable as they contain the 
justest description of Christian faith and -practice ; they are 
further valuable, as they point out the scriptural and. apostolical 
means by which that faith and that practice may be maintain- 
ed. This they do, generally, by stating the efficacy of those 
truly Christian virtues of humility and teachableness, without 
which, it may be said, that the spirit of the Gospel dwelleth in 
no man. But these means are specially insisted on in the 
twenty: seventh Sermon, on (he Duty and Advantage of Church 
Communion ; wherein are most ably shown, in a Christian te mper 
and spirit, becoming a minister of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
Ist. The general Sinfulness of Schism, or -an unreasonable 
Separation from the Church; and 2udly, the Benefits io be de- 
rived, individually, from a conscientious Communion with it. 

These are subjects of peculiar inyportance at this present 
time; they have, indeed, been of importance at all times, since 
we find that schisms prevailed i in the Christian Church so early 
as in the days of the Apostles,and have continued to prevail to 
the present period. But that which renders them now of very 
peculiar importance is that we live in times when many strange 
opinions prevail in faith and in practice, when there exists an 
alarming indifference as to what religious opinions are adopted, 
and when, even the professors of the true faith, are likely to 
become suicides on their own just opmions by their evident 
unconeera to check the progress, or to mark the evil of schism, 
which is the too fruitful parent of much false doctrine, aud of 
much destructive heresy. 

We would not willingly with harshness of any, parti- 
cularly of those who cherish the best and most pious intentions ; 
but surely this unconcern is too strongly displayed in the novel 
union, or rather affectation of union, among Churchmen ‘and 
every description of dissenters, both in doctrme and discipline, 
which is invited by the British and Foreign Bible Society. Let 
it not be thought that it is our intention to charge all Church. 
men, who have involved themselves in that vortex of false union, 
with religious indifference, or to describe them as ignorant, or 
careless of the evils of schism. But we do charge them with 
allowing their honest desire of circulating the Scripture to gain 
the ascendency over their prudence, and to render them too in- 
cautions as to the means by which that circulation is to be assist- 
ed, and the chagnel through which it is to fow. ‘The means 


adopted with this view are those which invite to one association 
% persons 
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“persons'of the: most contraty opinions on the fundamental articles 
of the Christian Faith ; friends of the Chureh, and enemies of the 
Church ; those who reverence the Sacraments of Christ, atid 
those who-despise them; those who believe in the meritorious 
atonement of a Redeemer, and those who deride such belief ’in 
his atonement asidolatry. The union, thus invited, is not, as:it 
might innocently arid »meritoriously -be, to promote any good 
oftice of healing the siek, of, delivering the oppressed, or of re- 
lieving the mdigent; it is a religious union ; its object is indeed 
to circulate the Scriptures ; but it is to circulate them udder the 
influence ‘of living and practical commentators, ut variance with 
each other ; ,and thus the way is prepared, now under the Gospel, 
cin a.general indifference, for a revival of that position which pre- 
‘vdiled amoug the heathens, who were unblest with Revelation, 
thai no certainty was to'be discovered. This is called liberality ; 
in other words, it is a surrender of honest attachment to truth; 
or it is‘any thing, rather than being “ zealously affected” in the 
good ' cause of supporting the essential articles of Christianity, 
‘Fhus, with the Bible-in-their hands, many good persous are un- 
designedly, through this association, lessening that horror which 
we would wish ever to prevail in the minds of Christians against 
impugners of the prominent articles of the Gospel, as they are 
‘professed by the Church; aud many ‘dissenters ‘are designedly 
encouraging the association, because they know that its tendency 
is to diminish the Churehman’s horror of ‘those doctrines which 
they themselves maintain. It is in the ordinary course of things 
‘that such should ‘be the fact ; prior to all experience, it is mani- 
fest that it must be so. ‘Fhe spirit of the ld and trite 

muy be here well applied, Noscitur a suciis. Without multiply- 
img words on a subject, which fortunately is duly understood by a 
considerable. portion of the wise and the good amoug ua, it may 
‘be remarked, that, if we wish to, find the promoters of every 
heresy with which the: Christian world was ever pestered, we 
know where to find them; we know.that they are in the British 
and Foreign Bible Society ; and we-know that this Society ‘has 
become the grand rallying point of all that. is opposed, not only 
to our Church, :as an estublishwent, but that is oppoved to it as 
the depository of that form of sound words which was once dé- 
livered to the Saints. And is it by uniting with such persons, 
who, with the Bible in their haids, propagate schism and heresy, 
that we should honestly exert ourselves to banish, as far as mi 
be in our power, all false doctrine? Strange that there shot 
‘be persons, professing, ‘theniselves Churchmen, thus Infatuated ; 
strange that they should not peiceive.the tendency, of their incoa- 
sitent and unnatural connexion with their enenues, 

han offer these reflectsons)as properly belongmg to the subjoat 
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of the Sermon now before us, which most ably states the 
duty and advantage of Church Communion ; since, in: the 
laxity of opinion prevailing among the members of the So- 
ciety, and which is necessarily promoted by the association, ‘a 
general notion prevails, that it is altogether indifferent whe- 
ther a person resorts. to Church, or to Meeting, to hear the 
Gospel preached. We speak what we know, when we. state 
the fact to be so general, as to be unfortunately illustrative 
of the prevailing indifference with regard to Church Com- 
munion, that persons of this Society, professing themselves 
Churchmen, go to Church indeed, but, as their practice warrants 
us in lamenting, without any adequate impression of the duty of 
Church Communion, if it suit their convenience ; and just so 
too, if it suit their convenience, they go to Meetingy.And what 
is more to our point of proving, that this Society operates prée- 
judicially to Church Communion, we know many. persons. be- 
longing to it, who, while they profess the warmest attachment to 
the Church, carry their sithctaeaas to its Communion no: further 
than to resort to those Churches where are preachers of their own 
particular bias, and inculcating doctrines in their own peculiar way ; 
and where they do not find these preachers, whatever may bethe 
piety or talent of the Clergyman ministering, they desert the Church, 
and resort to Meeting. It is then, we conclude, while so power- 
ful an engine as the Bible Society is at work, naturally promoting 
indifference to the Church and to her Communion, of peculiar 
expedience to show the evils of schism and separation. The 
Bible Society gives its immediate sanction to a ministry foreign 
from that of the Church, since one source of its revenue’ arisés 
from the use which it makes of the dissenting ministry to raise 
funds for its support. ‘Thus the whole Society is directly im- 
plicated in the charge of encouraging a ministry of which no true 
member of the Church of England can allow the validity. How 
those Churchmen belonging to the Society can reconcile this with 
their professed attachment, and their plain duty, to the Church, 
we caunot imagine. But we are sure that Mr, Mant renders a 
most important service in ably demonstrating the sinfulness of 
ave and exhorting to a conscientious communion with the 
jurch. 


“ Let it not be supposed, that, m speaking of the unity of the 
Church, I am raising a phantom to deter the ignorant from an ac- 
tion in itself indifferent.. Little indeed can he be acquainted with 
the general tenor, or with particular passages of the Gospel, who is 
not aware that such unity is there most earnestly recommended and 
enforced. Else, why did our blessed Redeemer so anxiously press 
upon his disciples his last, and almost his dying intreaty, that they 
would “ love one another?’ Why did he thus pray for his — 
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tles in particular ; “ Holy Father, keep through thine own name 
those whom thou hast given me, that they may be one, as we are?” 
And why did he extend his prayer to the whole body of future 
Christians in general; “* Neither pray I for these’’ my present dis- 
ciples ‘« alone, but for them also which shall believe on me through 
their word ; that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in mé, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us*?"? Why did St. 
Paul thus solemnly adjure the Church of the Corinthians; “ I be- 
seech you, brethren, by the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions» among 
you + ?”” And why did he pray God to grant to the Romans, that 
they might not only “ with one mind,” but “ with one mouth?’ 
also “* glorify God} ?’? Surely it is not to be supposed, that 
either our blessed’ Lord, or his holy Apostle, would have been thus 
solemn and impressive upon a case of trifling or of doubtful impor- 
tance :—why then did they upon this subject employ this more 
than usual solemnity of manner, but because they were anxious to 
impress upon the minds of believers the incalculable importance of 
preserving unbroken the unity of the Church? The Church is 
represented in the Gospel under the images of a family, a city, and 
as cine : and it is the declaration of the Founder of the Church 
himself, that “* every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation; and every city or house, divided against itself, shall 
not stand §.”* To break the unity of the Church then, by intro- 


' ducing causeless divisions into it, is to tend to desolate and over- 


throw it. And surely that must be sinful, which can tend to the 
destruction and desolation of that goodly structure, which “ is 
built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ; in whom all the build- 
ing fitly framed together, groweth unto a holy temple in the 
Lord |.” Vol. II. P. $00. 


In the conclusion of this Sermon, Mr. Mant states the impor- 
tance of the Christian Sacraments, and urges the necessity of our 
being duly assured that we are indeed partakers of them; show- 
ing to What persons we are to apply, in order that we may par- 
take of them. For this purpose, he offers a short, but clear and 
faithful, description of the original constitution of the Christian 
Church-; and shows how that constitution has been maintained, 
through the Apostles and primitive professors of Christianity, to 

the present period. We would strongly recommend this Sermon 
to the perusal and the study of every Christian family. 

The third volume of these Sermons was published in the course 
of the present year; and, as a monument of filial honour and 
affection, is dedicated to the author's father, the Rev. Richard 
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Mant, D.-D. ‘Rector ‘of All Samts, Southampton. It consists 
of twenty Sermons on the following subjects. 


«* J. St. Paul’s Motives of Exultation at the Approach of Death. 
‘2. On Spiritual Delusion. 3. The Fall of Lot’s Wife a Memorial 
to Christians. 4. The Victory of Faith exemplified in the Choice 
of Moses. °5. ‘The Blood of Christ offered through the-Spirit, the 
Avenue to the Service of God. 6. The Psalms prophetical of 
Christ's Death and Resurrection. 7. The Extermination -of the 
Canaanites an Example of the moral Government of God. 8. The 
Efficacy of Prayer to the Father in Christ’s Name. 9. The Love 
of God manifested by the sending of his Son. 10. Pride’ contrasted 
with Humility. 11. On.spiritual Pride. 12. ‘Ihe Duty and Be- 
nefits -of living after the Spirit. 138. The Humiliation of Ahab 
an Encouragement to Repentance. 14. The downward Tendency 
of Vice illustrated by the Sin of Gehazi. 15. The.healing of the 
Leprosy emblematical of the Cleansing of Sin. 16. Confidence in 
God recommended from a Conviction-of his-providential Goodness. 
17. The Aid of the Spirit, the Gift of God, and to be procured by 
Prayer. 18. Self-Murder a Sin against the Lord. 19. A Sense 
of Religion the proper Foundation of social Union. 20. The Com- 
parison between Man and a Flower of the Field.” 


All these subjects are judiciously and affectionately discusséd 
by the preacher ; and his devout reflections, arising trom them, 
are applied to existing necessity. In the 15th Sermon, on the 
ist Sam.ii, 25. Jf one man sin against another, the judge 
shall judge him: but if a man sin against the Lord, who shull 
entreat for him? Selt-murder is considered as.a sin against the 
Lord. ‘This is asubject not frequently introduced into pulpits, 
and but few sermons dissuading from the ‘awful sin have come 
before us. Mr. Mant most seasonably supplies the deficiency, 
for reasons which we will state in iis own words. 


“* It is a remark which has been often made with respect to obr 
own country, that we are especially prone to commit it. From the 
frequency and general currency of the remark, we may fear, that 
it is not destitute of foundation. At least our own information con- 
cerning the ocourences, which daily take place throughout the 
country, must be sufficient to convince us, that instances of the 
crime are too numerous not to be contemplated with regret and 
dismay ; and there are probably few amongst ts, whose recollec- 
tion cannot supply them from their own acquaintance with some 
examples of those, who have'perished ‘by a violent ‘and self-inflicted 
death, Under circumstances such as these, it must be the daty df 
us all to employ the methods, which Providence may place in otr 

shands, for the-prevention of so-terrible.an evil ;.and I have accord- 

ingly felt myself called upon by the event, which has lately, oc- 
curred amongst us, to exhibit the offence before you in dismal in- 
deed, but, 1 bDelieve,im its traeicolours.” Vel. 111, P. $69. 
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‘The general temptations to this horrid crime are supposed to 
consist in impatience or despondency of spirits, and in a distrust 
of Almighty God. Can a preacher, then, who considers the 
frequency of its perpetration, be better employed than in occa- 
sional exhortations to prepare against the moment of despon- 
dency; when vexations may have occurred, and avhen the spirits 
may flag, by cultivating a lively sense of the, goodness of the Al- 
mighty? By-hearing, too, the crime. of suicide displayed, in the 
season of health, while the spirits are lively, those salutary cau- 
tions, which accompanied the display of the sin, may be remem- 
bered in the hour of distress; and may avert the ‘fatal deed. 
We cannot deny ourselves the satis/action of calling the attention 
of our readers to the pious reflections of Mr. Mant on this sin; 
and we cannot withhold our thanks ‘to him for introducing ‘those 
reflections into sermons professedly for parochial and domestic 
use, 


“1. It is a sin against Almighty God; for, in the first place, it 
is to make light of, to despise, and to reject a ‘talent, which God 
hath given, which be commands us to employ for his glory end the 
good of others, and for the use of which he will unquestionably 
bring us to account. In this light all the gifts of God, whatever 
they may be, are to be considered ; and life, which is one of his 
most precious gifts, and necessary to the exercise of all the rest, is 
to be so considered amongst the others, But this talent, and, toge~ 
ther with this, all his other talents, the self-murderer absolutely re- 
nounces. ‘The unprofitable servant, who hid ‘his Lord's talent ina 
napkin, and buried it in the earth, and returned it without injury to 
his Lord, was condemned as a wicked and slothtul servant, and east 
into outer darkness amidst weeping and gnashing of teeth, for not 
improving his trust: how much more must it be teared, that that 
servant will excite the displeasure of his Lord, who vivlently. spurns 
from him his talent, and throws it baek upon its Giver, disligured 
by outrage, and polluted with blood. | 

“ 2. Suicide is a sin against Almighty God ; for, secondly, i 
argues distrust of God's providence, and frequently impatience 
under his chastening-hand. ‘‘ Humble yourselves under the mighty 
hand of God,’ says the Apostle, and “ cast .all your care upon 
him, for he careth for you*:” nor:among all the various proofs of 
the truth of this position, can he be in want of one of the most con- 
vincing kind, who reflects upon that stupendous evidence, which 
God hath given of his love towards us, in sending his Son to die for 
our salvation. But the self-murderer refuses to place his trust in 
Him, who hath promised that “ he will never leave nor forsake ”” 
his faithful followers: and in a fit of irritation, or a season of dé 
spondency and despair, too often the lamentable consequence of his 
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own previous wickedness, rises up against the offended justice of 
God, and rejects his offers of mercy. 

« 3. Suicide is further an offence against the Almighty; for it 
is to rush caper cred 4 and uncalled into the presence of our 


Creator, who alone has the power to give life, and to whom alone 
belongs the prerogative of taking it away. The scriptures instruct 
us, that we hold our lives, as a cewardshiiiiioeimitted to us by our 
Creator. It is our duty therefore to be prepared calmly to sur- 
render them, whenever he shal! reclaim them at our hands, and to 
be ready to answer for our conduct before the judgment-seat of 
God. The judgment-seat of God is a term of tremendous import ! 
And who, that reflects on the duties enjoined upen him and on the 
imperfect manner in which they have been performed ; who, that 
reflects upon his own sinfulness and upon the justice and holiness | 
of God, can avoid contemplating the great day of retribution with 
awakened feelings, and can do otherwise than shrink into himself 
at the prospect of appearing before his righteous Judge?) The & 
prospect of that solemn scene, on which the welfare of our immor- 
tal souls depends through the endless ages of eternity, is accompa- | 
nied with circumstances of an awful nature, even to them who put 
their trust in God and his well-beloved Son. But the death of the 
self-murderer is accompanied, neither with the faith and awful hope | 
of a Christian, nor with those feelings of alarm and apprehension 
which are natural to man. With an infatuation, unaccountable in 
a being endowed with reason and conscience, and sensible of fear, 
instead of coming boldly to the throne of grace that he may obtain 
mercy, he rushes presumptuously to the seat of judgment: and | 
challenges the severity, and hastens the sentence, of God's justice, 
which he thus arms with manifold vengeance against himself, 

* 4. It is moreover an aggravation of the sin of suicide, consi- 
dered as an offence against Almighty God, that it is often an act of 
wilful and deliberate guilt. Upon this ground proceeds the sen- | 
tence of the human law, in the prohibition of Christian burial, that 7 
the deceased did ‘ wilfully and of malice afore-thought’ effect his 
own destruction. The preof of a depraved will and determi- § 
nation is not rare, where the deed, having been once attempted, | 
but happily frustrated by the kind favour of Providence, has been | 
again obstinately repeated, until it has at length terminated in irre- | 
coverable death. Such a determination of purpose should appear 
to evince a heart, closed to the gracious influence of the Holy / 
Spirit of God, and resolved to execute its design however much at / 
enmity with God’s will. And it is this determination, this wilful | 
and deliberate purpose, which in a signal degree enhances the cri- 
minality of the deed, and exposes the criminal to God’s displeasure. 

*“ 5. There is one other, and that a most im view, where- 
in suicide must be considered as especially offensive to Almighty 
God, and as especially exposing the perpetrator to danger. Praised | 
be the infinite mercy and compassion of our heavenly Father, we 
believe, because the word of God assures us, that the sins of every 
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Christian may be forgiven on his sincere and hearty repentance 
through faith in the blood of the Saviour: but we believe also, and 
our belief is established upon the same unerring word, that such re- 
pentance is generally necessary to the salvation of every believer in 
Christ. Far from me be the arrogance, the wickedness, and the 
folly of presuming to set limits to the mercy of the Lord Jehovah! 
Yet thus much may safély be affirmed, that the mercy of God is no 
where promised to any Other, than to the penitent and believing sin- 


‘ner: and that he, who dies in the commission of sin, much more 


he, who wilfully cuts himself off by an act of sin, and thereby closes 
the door against repentance, does by the same act (as far as human 
sight can penetrate) close the door upon the divine compassion, 
and éxclude himself from forgiveness and salvation. Christ ‘ ever 
liveth to make intercession for them who come unto God by him ;” 
but ‘ for him, who thus sins against the Lord, who shall intreat?? ** 
Vol. HI. P. 363. 


We have been the more copious in our extracts from this Sere 
mon, because we believe that the sin of suicide is not brought 
before Christians in any proportion to its frequercy; and be- 
cause a hope may be indulged, that a display of its enormity 
may diminish its frequency, and tend to the preservation of the 
lives, and of the immortal souls of many. 

[t may not have escaped the observation of our readers, that 
we have omitted to notice those Sermons in this. collection, 
which are professedly derived from foreign sources.. We cer- 
tainly have not omitted to do so, because they are not valuable, 
though we cannot agree with Mr, Mant, that they are “ the 
most valuable of its contents *,” Where we found so much cale 
culated to edify, and so much worthy of approbation, in Mr: 
Mant’s own unborrowed language, we were unwilling to divert 
our readers from his original compositions to his selections, al- 
though most judiciously adapted to those occasions on which he 
used them. I[t may be generally observed of the Sermons, that 
they are, what all Sermoas should be, that are intended for 
parochial and domestic use, persuasive, animated orations, found 
ing Christian virtues on the great scriptural truths of Redemp- 
tion and Grace. We know that they have found their way into 
many families, and we hope that they may find their way into 
many more. Ip the words of the author, “ May they be sanc- 
tified both to the writer, and to the reader or hearer, by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit! And so may they redound to.the 
glory of our Heavenly Father, through Jesus Christ our Lord !” 
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* Vide Preface. 
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Art. 1V. schyli Perse. Ad fidem Manuseriptorum : emen- 
davit, Notas et Glossarium adjectt Carolus Jacobus 
Blomfield, A.M. Collegii SS. apud Cantabrigienses: nuper 
Socius.. pp. 248. Cambridge. Smith. 78. 1814. 


F'RW of our learned readers, we apprehend, are tmacquainted 
with the merits of Mr. Blomfield’s edition of A®schylus. It 
was begun above four yearssago, by the publication of Pro- 
metheus; a second edition of which was speedily called for, 
and appeared in 1812, greatly enlarged and improved, and the 
plan was then completed which Mr. Blomfield has. continued. to. 
follow inthe two next tragedies, the Seplem contra Thebus 
aud the Perse. Of these the latter is. but.lately published, and 
has on several accounts particular claims to the notice of every 
admirer of ancient Greek literature. 

We must preface our account of this play with some general 
remarks on the present plan of editmg the father of tragedy, 
which will not, however, detain the reader long: the publie: ap- 
probation of Mr, Blomtield’s edition has been evinced -by: the 
great circulation of the two first*plays im the series, and by the 
high reputation which they have procured to their editor. 

For above two bundred years, the reader of schylus was 
obliged to be contented with the text of Canter’s edition, which 
wus published m 1580, and copied by Stanley. ‘Though this: is 
somewhat more correct than that of Stephens, yet every page 
abounds with faults and corruptions, which frequently obscure 
the sense of the author, and materially impair the pleasure aris- 
ing from his splendid and magnificent poetry. For-that long 
period, Aischylus derived very little advantage: from the labours 
of scholars, except Stanley; who, although he left: the text 
nearly as bad as he found it, gave in his Jearned commentaries 
a great collection of critical and explanatory matter, which, 
though too diffuse, can seldom be consulted without advantage : 
indeed we have little hesitation in saying, that the readers of 
Aiselislus are more indebted to Stauley than to any other 
scholar, except Mr. Blomficld. Sull the text remained in ‘the 
same corrupt state tll the. three first plavs were published by 
Branck in 1779, in a small volume, with two other Greek ‘trae 
gedies: in this, as in all other publications, the author's text is 
frequently improved, and is frequently made worse than he 
found it. Brunck, though possessed of equal acutene-s, was 
infinitely inferior to the critics of the Hemsterbusian school in 
learning, research, and discretion: be was besides not at all 
mice mM appropriating to binself the remarks of others without 
ackuowledymeut. ‘This defect of candour, joined to his pre- 
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siimption and -precipitaacy, have brought upon his works a 
more than ordimary quantity of ‘censure: from succeeding scho- 
lars. Next appeared an edition of the plays by Schiitz, a heavy, 
ploddings and tasteless German, palpably unfitted by nature for 
an editor of Aischylus. His commentaries are tedious and ver- 
bose; and it would be difficult to name a more unsatisfactory: 
book ; since the reader, when he turns to the notes for a solu. 
tion of the difliculties which: every page of Schiitz’s. text pre- 
sents, finds. that the editor, unable to comprehend the passage, 
has only proposed some absurd and revolting alterations, and 
employs whole pages in explaining the words of his own sub- 
stitution. It is however impossible to deny, that out: of the 
mass of lumber, much may be selected which a judicious editor 
may employ ia illustrating the auther; and this indeed has 
been done -by Dr. Butlers Tillcthe appearance of Mr. Blom. 
field’s edition, that of Schiitz continued: the source of stadents ; 
and it was iot to be expected that. Aéschylus could be a popular 
author when dressed by so clumsy a hand. 

It is now well known, that the Glasgow edition, which goes 
by the name of Pozsan’s, was printed’ from a'copy: of Paww's 
rerimpression of Stanley's edition, which :had been corrected ‘by 
the Professor. Without entering:into the question of 'the sup- 
posed piracy of this text, we must: observe, that it is by no means 
td be considered as having ‘the entire:sauction of Porson: since 
it received only those corrections about) which he «felt secure at 
at the moment ; and all the passages:avhich required considcras 
tion, or admitted of doubt, were left untouched: He never 
considered himself te be accountable for any. of the old-readings: 
which he suffered to remam ; and he seems to have gone through: 
the whole - task.of correction in a very short time, probably in a 
single day, at the instance of ‘his friends. We need not: remark, 
that thissedition, not having a word of notes, could not supply 
the wantsof the readers. Neither the student nor the advanced 
scholar can read /Eschylus, without wishing for the assistance of 
the annotator. 

It is commonlyanderstood, that Porsan offéred:to the Syndics 
of the Cambridge press to undertake an edition of  Aischylus, 
which they declined to patronize, unless he would adopt the cor- 


.)). rupt text of Stanley: which condition he, as might have bren 


expected, would not accept. If this statement be true, the 
Syndics of that time deserve all the opprobrium which we have 
seen lavished upon them in different journals, for their barbarous 
hostility to improvement, and their more than Gothic bigotry. 
Rut we are strongly inclined to believe, that there. is a material 
misapprehension in the case, and that. the fact was, thats the 
Syndics, wishing the Cure Secunda of Stanley, whichwere.in 
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manuscript in the possession of the University, to be published, 
and judging that they would most probably appear in a reprint 
of Stanley’s AEschylus, offered the editorship to Porson; and 
that he, contemplating an improved text, declined the pr 

task, which was undertaken by Dr. Butler. If this account be 
correct, as we believe it to be, no blame can attach to any 
party. ‘The two plans were incompatible; and it was undoubt- 
edly right to preserve Stanley’s text in a work, the sole object 
of which was to give to the world Stanley's enlarged com- 
mentary ; nor do we believe that the Professor ever complained 
or felt aggrieved on the subject. 

At all events, the University of Cambridge must be considered 
as having redeemed its credit for taste in Greek texts, by pa- 
tronizing the present edition which, while it gives the words of 
the noble tragedian corrected by every legitimate means, con- 
tains explanations and illustrations of his language incom- 
parably more learned, correct, and satisfactory than the public 
were before in possession of. Mr. Blomfield unites with his 
talents and his erudition, unwearied industry, and an obvious 
fondness for the task in which he is engaged. 

His notes at the bottom of the*page contain collations of the 
early editions of AEschylus, and of the manuscripts, together 
with his critical reasons for maintaining or altering the text. — 
The notes which he has added under the title of Glossarium, 
are philological, and contain explanations of the rare and obso- 
lete words taken from the different Greek Grammarians and 
Lexicographers, with the whole tribe of whom Mr. Blomfield 
has formed a most intimate acqnaintance, and whose authorities 
he compares, sifts, and weighs with uncommon judgement. 
The meaning of the au.hor he detects and illustrates by.com- 
paring passages from himself, from Sophocles, and Euripides, 
from Homer, Pindar, and the other writers of antiquity. His 
industry never flags for a moment, and he seems constantly 
to keep in view his object of giving pertinent information to the 
student. In one respect this industry is peculiarly fortunate : 
we much doubt whether one reader out of one thousand could 
be found, who, however well provided his shelves may be with 
the Lexicons of Hesychius, Photius, Suidas, Etymologus, M. 
Phavorinus, &c. and with the volumes of Eustathius, and the 
Schol. Venetus Homer, would take the trouble of hunting for 
the explanations of a word with the requisite perseverance and 
caution. Certain it is, that no compiler of a Lexicon has done 
it, nor any ednor of Atschylus before Mr. Blomfield ; vet all 
these pains are requisite for explaining an author, whose han. 
guage was far removed from the ordinary stile of his contempo- 
raries, and who affected the grandeur cof obsolete and high 
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soutiding words, and dazzled his audience with splendid and 
daring imagery. 

The play of the Pers has claims upon the attention of pos- 
terityyof a different nature from the other remains of ASschylus, 
and his brethren of the tragic art. The rest of these beautiful 
compositions consist of stories drawn from the Grecian my- 
thology, or from the,early traditional accounts of the heroic 
age, which are. interspersed with mythological fables. The 
plot of the Persw, if it can be called a plot, relates to the glo- 
rious and successful struggle made by the small states of 
Greece against the innumerable forces of the Persian monarchy ; 
a part of history which, in our childhood, used to produce de- 
light and exultation, and the importance of which in the affairs 
of mankind we become more and more sensible of, as we re 
flect upon the consequences of, events. ‘This tragedy contains 
what appears to be the most faithful narrative that has reached 
our times of the great and decisive battle of Salamis, written 
within a short time after the event, by an eye-witness and a 
principal actor in that triumphant achievement. It represents 
the feelings at Athens respecting the mighty events of that time, 
and the opinions entertained by the Greeks of the characters of 
their enemies. The professed object of A%schylus, in writing 
‘this play, was to encourage the martial spirit of his countrymen 
by a dramatic display of their most glorious exploits. lo the 
Frogs of Aristophanes, he is made to gay : 


Elra diddkas Tldgcas, wele rar’ eorOvpeiv eddaka 


Nixgy dei rous aviwdaes, xoopnoas Egryov apisov. 


The time and circumstances of the performance are ingeni- 
ously made out in Mr. Blomfield’s preface. 

‘The battle of Salamis was fought in. the first year of the 75th 
Olympiad (480 years B.C.). Two years after, when Themis- 
tocles was Choregus, a play upon the subject was introduced, 
probably in compliment to the hero of the day, by Phrynichus, 
a tragedian, almost twenty years senior to /Eschylus. is per- 
formance, so flattering to the feelings of the victors, received the 
prize, and appears, from the frequent mention of it, to have 
excited much interest: the ambition of Aéschylus, who was 
already the rival of Phrynichus, and had introduced most in- 
portant improvements in the art, was roused to emulate or 
surpass this production. Accordingly a few years after (Olymp, 
76, 4.), he represented the Perse, the idea of which was bor- 
rowed from the production of his rival. The play of Phry- 
nichus took its name from the Chorus, whom Mr. Blom 
conjectures to have been the wives of the Phoenicians, ve ps 
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beheaded by the order of Xerxes after the battle of Salamis, 
uccording to the narrative of Herodotus VIEL. G0. It was 
opened by an eunuch, who was employed in spreading the seats 
for the Persian counsellors. /%schylus, with much more pro- 
priety, opens with the Chaus of Persian nobles, who composed 
the council of regevcy in the absence of the monareh ; they give 
a lisely account of the forces and the leaders who had accom- 
panied Xerxes in his ill-fated expedition, aud express their uu- 
easivess at vot having heard any news of his success, and the 
dire forebodings of their minds. ‘Phis ts done in anapwsta, 
which iu this play and in the supplices, supply the place of the 
prologue. ‘Their Excellencies then sing a very elegant song in 
a regular and pleasing lyric measure ; afier which, just as they 
are preparing for further deliberation, the queen mother, Atossa, 
comes into the council chamber, to communicate some alarming 
dreams which she has had, and which too plainly relate to the 
disasters of Nerxes’s armament. ‘The Chorus, though the ten- 
dency of these dreams is sufficiently clear, are too sanguine in 
their hopes, or too much of courtiers, to terrify the dowager 
with interpreting them, and so recommend her to fall to her 
prayers, and particularly to propitiate the shade of her late hus- 
band Darius. ‘To this she assents, but first indulges herself im 
asking the Chorus some questions, such as, where Athens 1 
situated? whether it be strong in population, or in riches? whe- 
ther its warriors be bowmen;: who is the ruler of its forces? 
questions important and natural enough, but which a medern 
audience would wonder that the queen had never thought of 
asking before. This conversation Is mterrupted by the comjng 
of the Persian messenger, who brings the disastrous tidings of 
the defeat and total overthrow Of the mighty armament. Atossa, 
when she can recover her speech, extracts from him by degrees 
a detailed account of the batile of Salamis, and the no less cala- 
mijous retrest through Thrace. ‘Phis pact of the play is re- 
markuble, not only tor its grandeur and high colourmg, but for 
the pers~cuity and beauty of the narrative. After an appro- 
priate ditty sung by the Chorus, Atossa proposes to them to 
mvoke the spint of Darius, while she assists with her libations. 
The shade of the hoary monarch obeys the summons, and en- 
quires why they have disturbed his deep repose, and what has 
befallen the Persian state. The statesmen, however, are so 


Touch awe-struck ut tte mesic upparition of their former 
lord, as to be unable to answer tis questions, He, finding that 
he is hikeiy to get littl mformation from them, addresses bis 
queries to the quecn, und learns from her the late events, of 
whith ne tdings or suspicion had, it seems, reached the lower 
frgivos. dt soon however appears, tiat though the royal — 
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had no previous knowledge of this expedition to Greece, he is 
accurately acquainted with what is to ensue, and foretells 
them of the destruction of the army which was left in 
Greece, at the battle of Plate ; and tells them that these mis- 
fortunes are the punishment of the impiety of the Persians, who 
had burnt and destroyed the temples and altars of the Grecian 
Gods. He then returns to the regions of darkness, having first 
impaired the sublimity of the scene, by advising the queen to 
go and meet her son Xerxes, with a haudsome change of ap- 
parel, as he would shortly make his appearance in a very tat- 
tered coudition. ‘This particular, as well as the whole scene 
which ensues upon the return of the king, was evidently in- 
tended to make the Athenians merry at the ‘discomfiture of their 
boasting invaders. For the same purpose the Chorus is made 
to enquire after a number of the Persian chiefs, whose hard 
sounding and barbarous names would raise a laugh among the 
audience ; such as, v. 258. 
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of of, mov 3e co: Dacviye, 
"A grdyaedios T ayaos ; 
wov 52 Sevzruns avaé, 
% Ai\ai@ evaarwo, 
Méugis, Oxevfis, 
‘ , , ’ > 
Kzi Masiseas, AereuCacns t 
ho’ “TV saixpas. 


Tn the rude simplicity of this plot, it is easy to observe pro- 
minent faults; but they are more than redeemed by the un- 
common beauties of thegomposition. And itis to be observed, 
that itwwas written in the very beginning of the art, before the 
limits of the grave and ludicrous diame had been accurately 
defined ;.we bave the testimony of antiquity, that Auschylus 
was the first author of the serious and legitimate tragedy. As 
to the slight imtermixture of the ludicrous in this “play, our 
countrymen are too devoted admirers of Shakespeare to think 
severely of that defect, if, considermg the subject and time 
of representation. it can be called a defect at all. 

Mr. Biomtield in his preface, p. ix, gives a most ingenious 
aud learned argument to prove the fallacy of the ordinary ac- 
count of the auaber of the tragic Chorus having been limited 
to fifteen in the time of ASschylus. ‘The story was of itself 
suspicious from the manifestly erroneous story of fifty furies with 
horrible masks, which made the women miscarry with fright,’ 
Xe. That the Chorus of the Eumenides consisted not of fifty, 
but of three, appears as well from the play itself as from the 
coucurrence of the poetic mythology. But this question is so 
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ably treated by Mr. B., that we must present x to the reader iv 
bis own words: 


** Sed quoniam Chori mentio injecta est, lectorem aliquan- 
tulum morabor, dum meam de hac quxstione sententiam paucis- 
declarem. Totum illad commentum de terrore spectatoribus in- 
jecto, et de lege ista occasione lata, rejiciendiwn puto: neque 
enim quinquaginta Furie plus terroris ineussissent quam quin- 
deciin; quum spectaculi horror non tam e numero Chori quam ex. 
apparatu pénderet. ILune autenr terrificum fuisse hquet, tam ex 
ipsius Pocte descriptione, quam ex Pausania loco I. p. 20. ed. 
Ald. rewres d8 odio (rais Ed ueriow) Aioytra® Jeaxorras imroincey 
duct talc & th eeGardn Opt. Valde autem dubito an in modicts, 
quibus Aischylus instraverat pulpita tignis, locus esset quinqua- 
ginta Furiis. Quinetiam tantum abest ut quinqudginta simul in 
scenam prodiisse putem, ut certum mihi videatur, ne quindecim 
quidem, sed tres tantum, in orchestra constitisse. Neque enim 
credibile est Zschylum in patria superstiose mythologia tam au- 
dacter innovasse, ut numerum dearum, quas Athenienses summa 
cum religione colerent, ex tribus ad quinquaginta augeret: vere 
enim observavit Salmasius in Epistola de Herode Infanticida p. 36. 
deorum personas non fifgi a poetis, sed accipi. Eodem pertinet 
Aristotelis observatio de tragicis: tar ysroptrey srouatar a@rtixcrTas” 
Tous yar Waptirnusaérvors aude yovsw oceeiss Ternas autem fuisse Eu- 
menidas, vel pueris notissimum est; ternas tantum poetas agno- 
visse, loca, qua sequunturyevincunt. Eurip. Orest. 1664. 


, . 4 4 ’ 
"EvGevds x 2r8av ray "ASnvaiov wary, 
Aixny oréayes aimarG unreontrov 

*s ‘ 4 ~ 5 
Evevion reisoais. 


Harpocratio; Aicyva® Elusiow, Sioras rT. mech thy xziciy thy "Ogise 
Me TeAeesetics OL Thirty Adreta, Meyapay TiciPor. Quin et ipsa 
#Eschylus tres tantum Furias in scenam prodiisse clarissime indicat. 
Una de illis, a Clyteamnestra umbra expergefacta, exclamat, so- 
rorem excitans, "Eyep’, Tyee nal ov t7:0', itya of ci. Quid Hoc aper- 
tius? Ad v. 49. Pythia Chorum comparat cum Gorgonibus et 
Harpyiis; tres autem Gorgones erant, tres Harpye. Unus tantum 
locus est, qui huic opinioni adversari videatur. Dicit quideur 
chorus v. 582. Theddal uly ious, AéEcuey 0b currépws. Sed modrdrai 
non minus recte de tribus quam de majore numero dicitur. 

* Similes causse faciunt ut putem in Cabiris et Phorcisin eun- 
dem fuisse Chori numerum, nempe ternarium; quem etiam in 
Heliasin forte ex tribus, certe non pluribus quam septem constitisse 
opinor, Danai quidem filiw, que in Supplicibus Chori partes 
sustinent, quinquaginta erant (v. 316.) sed parum verisimile est 
istum numerum simul in pulpitis stetisse. Quanam igitur mea sit 
sententia de Chori constitutione, ex pramissis colligi potest, nempe 
in Aischyli avo certam legem, que numerum ejus detiniret, nullam 
exstitisse ; quod etiam cx natura rerum credibile fit, si recentis 
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diz conditionem spectamus, quam primus ipse Aischylus ex 
humo sustulerat, modicoque instruxerat apparatu.”” Pref. xix. 


A part of Mr. Blomfield’s Prefage relates to the residence of 
JEschylus at Syracuse, whither he went after the performance 
of those three noble tragedies which have survived, the Aga- 
memnon, Checphori, and Eumenides; he exposes some pre- 
valent errors respecting this pact of the life of the poet. Leay- 
dng, however those matters, which do not immediately concern 
the Perse, we shall proceed to notice a few interesting remarks, 
taken almost at random from his notes upon the tragedy. 

In v. 21, the name ’Agladépvns is changed into “Apladpévns to 
suit the anapestic measure. For the same reason we have in 
wv. 29, 31, AgleuCazors and Dagavdaxns, each a double spondee, 
though they are subsequently used in the lambics with their pe- 
nultimates short. Mr. Blomfield remarks, “ Adschylus hee 
Persarum nomiva partin finxit, partim ad versuum modulum 
immutavit.” It is so much the fashion of modern poetry to 
amuse the ears of the readers with lists of well-sounding names, 
that if this licence be once assumed by our poets, there is no say- 
‘ing to what an extent it may be carried ; and we give notice, that 
we shall protest against it accordingly. ‘The Athenians might 
take liberties with the names of their vanquished enemies, which 
it would ill become us to imitate, in speaking of mountains in the 
Highlands, or promontories of the Archipelago. , 


V.4b. dSpodiaizwy 3° tarelas Avda 
OXAG-, oir” Eminay rimesgoyeves 
xalixeorv EVO, 


Mr. B. conceives, that by this obscure expression, the poet 
intended to designate the lonian states, whom he no where naines 
as composing part of the Persian armament, and who had un- 
willingly followed in the expedition which was to annihilate 
their kindréd and natural allies the Athenians. In the same 
way, we presume a Russian poet, celebrativg the discomfiture 
of Buonaparte’s expedition to Moscow, would carefully avoid 
enumerating the Prussian or Austrian forces who accompanied 
it. 

We shall extract the account given in the glossary of two ad- 
jectives padregds and xvave@, which appear not only learned, 
but much more satisfactory than any explanation of their usages 
which cau be found elsewhere. . 


V. 61. obs még: mica x Gav "Aciriris 
Serpaca, wobw sévelas marege* 


** 62, Marsets. Ardens. xavrind;, w2pa.sies. Schol, et Hesych. 
Apollon. 
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Apollon. Rhod. I. 874. padrsgovo wvpi:. ubi Schol, parterios ef rive 
Taper, TOU Aapampc® of OF [ warare. | Tod papartined. Sophocl. Cd. T. 190, 
“Apea 109 pwarepor, ubi Schol. 70 KATH APA VONT a Aristote}. In Analect. 
Brunck. I. p. 177. wives padego's. Homerus et Apollonius hanc 
vocem non nisi de igne usurpant. Noster Choeph, 323, mupis 
pare yal. Epigr. ap. Suid. in voce, parity Saaw®. FPuit 
autem, ni fallor, vox antiqua ~ar® vel pars, ignrs, vel aqua fervens, 
vel simile quid; unde yarsgds, et parderu, coquendo mollto. Sic a 
Que, P06 spas, & Baran, Brak epoc, a xeuO, NPL E;OSy et similia.’’ 
P. 104. 


V. 83. xvavoiiv 3° Spepract Acdoowy 


“ 83, Keuan®, Caruleus. Pausanias X. 28. p. 250. xvary 
™ aepovey pilade ise ny prrar@, omorn x, Tom uoiar ad % p06 _ xpia sic 
ewporlaroveas ( Angl. Blue-bottle flies.) Cyanus igitur paullo di- 
lutior est quam istarum muscarum color: unde flosculus quidam 
ob colorem vocatur cyanus, (the bive-bell,) Secundum Eustath. ad 
Jliad. A. 728, 20. xvanoy coelum est, ixnixa isi warty ariPsr@. 
Plato Timwo, p. 545. Aaumper 2b Atuxd Evrerber, wai ele wéray xalee 
nopis iuwecty, xvarcte xewue a@mclaira Quare falsus est Is. 
Vossius ad Catull. p. 218. qui xvaseey idem esse ait ac Qasr vertit- 
que violaceum. Non est tamen dissimulandum poetas antiquissimos 
in hoc epitheto parum sibi constare. Swpissime de serpentibus 
ponitur, e. g. Iliad. A. 39. Hesiod. Scut. 167. ut apud Latinos 
caruleus; interdum vero de atris nubibus, ut in Hesiod. Theogon. 
745. de hirundine, Simonid. ap. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1410. Cete- 
rum xvax@ sepe adlibetur de oculoruam adspectu. Hesiod. Scut. 7. 
Brugaper aro xvanaes.  Ibycus fragm. I. Ursin. “Egas autre ye 
nuance tro PreParas Onpac Tanegae Oepmopcevec. Eurip. Alc. 260. 
Ow epics xvaravyics SACmwor whale Aidas. Hesiod. Scut. 356. 
Ortuisorvny xvarnwe. Alciphron, III. 1. xai tas Boras Tw og baryay 
isa xvaravyns.”’ PP. 107. 


r >) ~ ee. ~~ ‘ . s 
\ . SY). Ooms o 0 Ov Tis i rosas 
. * ; t a 
ak ahy prumat Pewlay 
5 goss eekeciy Bioyety 


auayov xia Saracoes. 


Mr. B. has adopted the reading of the editionsof Aldus and Ro- 
bertellus, Beyey, Instead of the common reading eipyesv, and we 
think rightly. “Phe cifterence to the eve is very small, but that of 
the significetion is considerable ; eigyeny is to keep in, to res- 
tram ; eipyey, to exclude, keep off. Mr. B. appears, however, 
in his glossary, to have forgotten the reading of his own text, 
aud to revert to the discarded work. He properly corrects the 
ordinary interpretation of the passage. 


* Aéxp®, Tilustris, Minus recte Stanleius, exspectandus, 
quod foret epecdixin. Heradot. I. 152. et alibi, a2 
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VIL “ee yawn tovlx wus oe Ripkn. VIII. 73. Séxsnos mrrtes Euri 
Suppl. 2 928. @ dexiustar® “Earad. Cf. Iph. T. 176. Constructio 
est, oi tis Mee 0g py che Nemo adeo Sortis est ut. arceat: sic in 
Prometh. 59. Aeivd< yeep rpeiy nak umn ce yey Tipovte Simili con- 
structione Horatius superare pugnis N obilem, Fortis tractare. Multa 
nlia vide apud Bentleium ad Horat p. 3. Lambin. et F. Ursin. ad 
Virgil. Ecl. V. 1.7" P. 109. 


We may remark, that the lines just quoted, as well as a cole 
siderable part of this chorus, are Jonic a Minore, of the purest 
form; a species of lyric verse, the composition of which was 
ver" laborious, if we may judge by the small number of odes 
written in that measure, which have reached us. The merit of de- 
tecting this measure here, and at the conclusion of the supplices, 
is due to Dr. Burney, wiose arrangement is followed by Mr. 
Blomtield. L[t.is well known, that Herace, the imitator of the 
Greek lyric measures, once only has adopted this verse ; 
B. ILL. Od. 12. Miserarin -est ne gue amori dare ludum, neque 
dulci, &c. which is enurcly composed of these feet, without a 
deviation or licence of any description. 


V. LIQ. ratra wor merayyirwy 
Perv apvacelar Poly. 
We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of giving Mr. Blom- 


field’s accurate observations on the word [AE wyyflen, which is 
completely Aischylean. 


“ 119, Mearayxitwr. Palla veste amictus. Fortiori metaphora 
exprimere voluit Homericum, Iliad. P. 83. "Extuga aivey ay 
WTUKaE Sptvas audi ys Dawes. Ot A. 103. pin® os pita Prive; 
aunpe pirawves Tham Prayer. ubi Schol. Venet. adn dt oi vewTees a) utrhabas 
rag Opivas Qxriv. Nostri Scholiasta Homerum in animo habuit, cum 
pidayyirer per aus wai Ronse explicaret. Male autem pergit n cuvern 
x) ivy Pacber xewmirn, “ a&favis obva. Quo in errore vereati sunt 
Homeri i interpretes, @t biesychius, Miraivas Pein, ai Babsias, imo 
tristes, solicita. Theognis 1199. xai wos ik iwalake pirawar, 
‘Orn pers eveerbers aAAe Exwow arypous. Noster Choeph. 411. Lwray- 
wre ob or xtraobaetas apes tar@ xAvevear. Suppl. 792. Meravoxegue 
Oi warrAgres a 7 eg 0 sabe Sephocl. Ajac. 968. ‘H pa KAciwwwor Qvuor 
iGvepeCe. Ubi egregia gueedam adnotavit Musgravius. Ct. Gataker. 
ad M. Antonin, IV. 28.?’  P. 112. 


The readiug of all editions, before the present, is 
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ingly he prints a) wa lewvupov av yéiv@ sywerepov. Though the 
language and sense is thus consulted, yet we cannot persuade 
ourselves that it was thus written by ASschylus; and we are of 
the opinion of Schutz, that +o walewwyiov was the inter- 
linear insertion of some scholiast, who with the xaxogndia 
common to his rate, wanted to explain a term which required 
no explanation. Nor is it any objection to this supposition, 
that Aageoyeris is improperly called a patronymic: no blunder 
can be more likely to have been made by the scholiast, who under- 
stood the language which he was expounding imperfectly. Mr. 
Blomfield’s other conjecture, 73 re [egoovonov yév@ ayérepoy 
is certainly ingenious, and would not be improbable, if we could 
but account for the loss of the word [Tegedvoyoy. 


V. 300. AdEov xalasas, xei séryess maxois, Saws, 
wis od tTedvnxc, Ke. 


Mr. B. renders éuws, nihilominus, tamen, to which we do 
not object, but we caimot altogether approve of his placing a 
comma before duws ; It was agreeable to the Greek idium, how- 
ever inconsistent it may be with our own, to put duws at the end 
of the sentence. 

In his note on v. 822, Mr. Blomfield expresses his astonish- 
ment at the praises which the deceased monarch Darius receives 
for his constant military successes, and his having spared the 
lives of his subjects: he says, “ Interim nequeo non admirari 
Darium ab Jschylo hujusmodi laudibus ornatum esse, cum 
poeta ipse Marathone pugnaverit, infelicemque Darii contra 
Scythus expeditionem, ut credibile est, fando audierit.” He 
elsewhere mentions his surprife at this deviation from his- 
torical truth; but he seems to forget that these panegyrics are 
put into the mouths of Persians, whose vanity and disposition 
to boasting would be a natural subject of ridicule at Athens. 
‘To use an instance exactly m_ point; no Frenchman, while he is | 
talking of the career of Louis /e Grand, ever alludes to the bat- | 
tles of Blenheim and Ramillies, and suggests that his nation, 
under that monarch was preserved from foreign conquest only 
by an exertion of almost incredible forbearance in her enemies. | 
Why were the Persians expected to have better memories or | 
more macdesty ? | 

These triflig, very trifling points in which, to relieve the dull [ 
uniformity of continued panegyric, we might be tempted to 
differ from Mr. Blomfield, are little more than very dust in the 
balance, when compared with the ingenuity, the accuracy, and 
the research which are so unaffectedly displayed im every page 
of this extraordinary work. This edition of ALschylus has one 
peculiar merit above any other edition of a Greek Classic that 
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we have ever yet seen, inasmuch as it is adapted to every class 
and description of readers. ‘The accomplished scholar will 
find every notice of variations in the text, every collation of ma- 
nuscript, every reference to authority in interpretation which the 
keenest critic could desire. He who has long since forgotten 
the little Greek he once knew, will now find Aischylus, what he 
never found him before, a readable book; and, by the assistance 
of the glossary, he may hobble through the rugged sublimities 
of his author, without labour and without fatigue. To the stu- 
dent, even his first introduction to the Greek tragedians, this 
edition will be invaluable, as it will not only assist him in every 
difficulty, and aid him with every resource necessary for this par- 
ticular branch of his study, but it will teach him in what marmer 
every other author ought to be read, and in what path, in every 
other instance, he must direct his steps, if he would attain the 
name and the pre-eminence of a scholar. 

We cannot give a better proof of our assertions than by ex- 
tracting the contents of the glossary upon the first twenty lines 
of the tragedy as the best specimen of the remainder. 


“ Vl 1. TAAE—xartiras, pro nusic tousy. Eurip. Androm. 168. 
Od yap icd’ “Exlwp rade. ubi vid. Gaisford. Troad. 99. Odvxérs Tyoie 
wade x, Bacirais. Cycl. 63. Ov tad: Bpous@. ibid. 203. Ti Baxyia- 
Cir’; od Asdvvc@ rade. Sed hec paullo diversa sunt. rade once 
pro oid: wisol, enallage satis nota. Infra 687. ‘2 asd asin 
1016. uryara ra Uepoay, Eumen, 486. asav riv iuav ta Birrares 
Eurip. Orest. 1244. Muxmvidts 3 Qiras, Ta wpara xara TMracydy 
io ‘Apytiwv, Aristoph. Ran. 419, Nov & dnuaywys? "Ev ois ave 
vixpolow, Kasw ta wpure THs nei pong reese Cf. Herodot. VI. 100. 
1X. 78. Sic Thucydides, ta pica tiv woririv. Plato Theextet. 5. 

107. ed. Fischer. “Apsa y a@Oparw, & waid. Theocrite 
Adoniaz. 142. “Agy:@ axga Mesacyoi. Demost. Phil. 1.4. raira 
Ware xati@rnye, pro ouros Mayr be Vid. omnino Hemsterhus. in 
Misc. Obs. V. p. 30. et ad Lucian. T. I. p. 147. Sic inter Latinos 
Lucretius I, 87. prima virorum, Ovid. Am. I, i. 9. Summa ducum 
Atrides. 

“ Ibid. Thsé. Satrapee et amici regis Persarum solenni ap- 
pellatione a;oi audiebant; quod recte observatum est in Bibl. 
Crit. IV. 98. ad locum Xenophontis Anab. I. v. 15. ov» rots wapoiias 
tar oso, ubi vid. Zeunium. 

“* 3. “Agués. Opulentus. Notior forma est agreds. Eustath. 
ad Iliad. Z. p. 623, 59. ors Oi & dQverds WWralas x) aQredy Aiyiobas, 
OvAor my ix TOU Xepoiv aPvewlépasc, ware Logoxrs?. (Electr. 457. 
Noster. ap. Polluc. VI. 3. agvscies M%ocw. Anyte Anthol. IIL. 
xxiv. 12. xar’ aPuty “Axid@ oixor. Ab azo et iv® annus deducunt 
Ammon. de diff. Voc. p.113. Proclus ad Hesiod. p. 16, Thomas 
M. v. ilrctcs®-. 

4, “Edvaror. Sedes, aiDpor. xabidray, Hesych. Minus fre- 
quenter 
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uentur occurrit. Sophocl. Ajac. 194. "AA ave ig idparar, Burip. 
Toad. 539. atpara Aaira. 

“ Thid. Kara @sectiar. Secundum sencctutem, vel, ut Schol. 
Hesy chius, et Stanieius, propter dicnita’ em, Lex. Nhetor. MS. 
apud Ruhhken. Auctar. in Hesych. IT. p. TOL. UWptoCere. y4- 
certesy Barirsis, ae xe ovres a TWroreTsuBairvoe “ ‘Abtveen ef Snudytprores. 
yo» ue , 4 wept Sure. Vid. Glossar. mm Theb. S86. 

ws id. Oped erccuss, Veror. Agrtor. Hlesvech. ‘Oprod\owe? reat. 
Rarorepsiray raph scerar. Airyta®, Homer. H. in Merc. 308. 
"Ht Bowe trey Sd yorcdecev® speodoerides 3 Poeta Alexandrines 
wraps eaTapy ar 1O7. a Ruhnkenio laudatus, aisl xe @ axvnpaepor dpe 
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When a book can speak so forcibly in its own behalf, recom- 
mendation becomes needless and panegyric supertiuous, 





Art. V. An original F tew of the Noght of Treason, &. By 


the Rev. LPrederic Thruston, Mid. Se. Sve. 276 pp. 
8s.  dvonemanh and Co. 814. 


THERE are certain works which seem to be written in defiance 
of the senterice of criticism, by their genius setting Ms censures 
at nought, and by their wregulanitics pulsying the powers of ite 

panegvric. 
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panegyric. Now if the critic stood in the situation of the 
lawyers, and could receive their fee at each hearing till jprdgment 
was finally passed, the authors whom we should most admire 
would be those who would most effectually perplex our decision, 
and upon whose case we might from month to month declare in 
all the elegance of legal latinity, curta advisare vult. But this alas! 
is far from being our case; our decisions, whether right or 
wrong, must be peremptory; and ail our efforts are abortive 
to convert a diderary tribunal ito a court of chancery. Upon 
most of the works which pass before us, it is no very difficult matter 
to pass a fair and candid judgment; even upon those where good 
and bad, both in principle and style, are mixed up im almost 
equal proportions ; but where originality of conception, anima- 
tion of style, and soundness of principle entidle a volume on the 
one side to our warmest commendation, and a straneé wildness 
and irregularity pervading the whole on the other side, calls for 
our correction, it is impossible to give such a sentence as shall 
be satisfactory to ourselves, to the author, or to the public. Such 
is the volume before us, which in many points claiming our just 
admiration, in others demand our serious protest against the fan- 
ciful interpretations of Scripture which it manifests, which 
though in themselves of lite importance as far as relates to the 
present instance, may nevertheless, if suffered to pass without 
censure, lead into the most dangerous errors and fatal miscon- 
ceptions. 

‘The volume opens with an address, which is neatly and unaf. 
fectedly written, and with the exception of a tone here and thee 
rather too doginatical, we should have but a poor opinion of the 
taste of that person, who alter reading it should not feel desirous 
of perusing the rest of the book. 

We shall not follow our author step by step throagh all the 
details and all the events of that night, which he so justly deno- 
minates the Night of Tyeason, but contining ourselves to the three - 
leading points which have been stated in the title page, we shall 
saya few words on them ail. 

These points are 

I. That Pilate was a traitor to Cesar. 

IT. That Judas was guilty of the most complicate treachery. 

IIL.That Peter after the three denials, according to a distinct 
prediction, three times apostatised. 


Mr. Thruston opens his narrative with a very elegant and 
simple statement of his ideas. 


“The eye of Jesus suddenly catching, through the partial 
g'oom of the hall, the anxious eye of the conscious apostate, sur- 
_ Founded by that group ef furious Jews to whom he was decisively 
preving 
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proving by his cursing and swearing that he could not be a disciple 


of Jesus, and arresting his oath in the midst of its course, this per- | 


haps (though but by one Evangelist related, and only in one 
simple sentence, ‘ The Lord turned and looked upon Peter,’) is the 
critical instant, to be seized for the canvas, m which all the cir- 
cumstances are wound up to the highest pitch of interest: and this 
remains greatly independent of the number and nature of the pre- 
ceding warnings and denials. Yet diminish our Lord’s prediction and 
his Apostle’s fall to a stagle denial, and it will not be deuied that 
the interest will be proportionably diminished.. Increase the cir- 
cumstances te the fulfilment of a double prediction of a three 


fold denial, regarding different times as well as different circum. | 


stances, and it is obvious that the interest must be in due propor- 
tion augmented.” P. 2, 


And again, a 


“ With respect, indeed, to the motives by which Judas and 
Pilate were actuated, demonstration is necessarily unattainable, | 
since none of the Evangelists give us any authoritative information 7 
upon the subject; and the clearness, therefore, of these specula. | 
tions cannot rival the decisive information, which may be gained 7 
on the nature of the facts which compose the novelties respecting | 


St. Peter. Yet, while we call Cromwell a traitor in two volumes, 


it is not apparent why Judas should be so termed in two words, F 
Is this consistent; while the conduct and motives of every other | 
traitor in history are accurately developed and pursued, is it con- | 


sistent that we should rest in the simple fact of the treason, which 
is to be found in the naked relation of the sacred historian? How 
are we to account for the omission to sift the motives of the 


actors in events, which, in effect unlike the partial interest excited | 


by any merely national history, should interest every human crea- 
ture on the face of the earth? Is it that one person is so emi- 
nently conspicuous on the sacred page as to throw all! others into 


the comparative nothingness of a shaded back-ground? Yet at | 
the same time let it be remembered, that the words and actions of | 
our Lord himself cannot be either fully or fairly understood with- | 


out reference to the characters and designs of those inferior actors 


in the piece to whom they have allusion and reference. If the his- | 
tory of men be principally valuable as leading to a knowledge of | 
human nature; and if, therefore, when the mere naked tale might | 


be told in a few pages, observations upon characters and inquiries 
into motives wall 

pages into volumes, much more should the history of our Lord be 
uniformly expanded, as at once, above all other, most interesting 


in its nature, and, from the casual introduction of divine directions, | 


most certain in its grounds of speculation.” P. 3, 


Now to the assertions, 
~ 


8 That 


the tale into the dignity of History, and the | 
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That which concerns Pilate is stated both with accuracy and 
truth, and reflects much credit upon our author, as it shews no 
inconsiderable acquaintance with all the leading passions of 
the human heart. Nothing indeed can be more probable, and 
ut all events more ingenious, than the description of the senti- 
ments which must have influenced Pilate while’ he sat upon 
judgment against our Saviour; and though perhaps we cannot 


‘agree with Mr. ‘Thruston upon the whole of his supposition, and 


of the motives which he attributes to the Roman governor, yet 
we must confess ourselves pleased with the ingenuity with which 
the subject has been stated. 


«“ Pilate could scarcely have been so long Governor of Judea, 
and yet uninformed of the rumour, which prevailing over the 
whole East, and piercing even to Rome itself, had a form and 
substance in his peculiar province, that a King was at that time 
about to be manifested: he could not have been unaware of the 
expected Messias, the King of the Jews; nor presuming that this 
man were supposed to have been actuated by ordinary ambition, 
would Pilate have been foolish enough to ask his prisoner, whether 
he were the King, or a King; nor would much credit for loyalty 
have been give, non a compulsory answer, that he was not.” P, 194. 


And again, 


“‘ Nor had they at this moment relinquished Barabbas, and ac- 
cepted Jesus as their King and their Christ, as Pilate, insisting on 
his innocence, so anxiously required of them, could Pilate have 
thought it possible that all would there have ended? Had the 
Messiah been liberated under the title of the Messiah, Pilate must 
have perceived that his government would have been that instant 
atanend. But instead of Procurator of Judea, Pilate might have 
hoped a far more exalted station in the kingdom of Christ; or if 
indeed Pilate were not actuated by ambitious motives, in circum- 
stances as seducing to an ambition man as can well be imagined, 
yet he must have perceived that, if he did mot rise, yet he could 
not fall, and his dignity could not have been impaired. Under 
Christ, a righteous king indebted to himself for his life as well as 
for his royalty, he must, however, have hoped the station the 
nearest to the throne.” P. 211. 


What has been said of Pilate may also in great measure be 
seid of Judas; and the same spirit of ingenuity, and we may say 
of originality, which is so apparent in the first, has been shewn 
by Mr. Thruston, in finding out the motives of Judas. 


“« The faith of Judas,”’ says he * in the omniscience of his Lord was 
never, perhaps, well fixed, or it would have been impossible that he 
should have ventured to have been a thief, or in the glozing lan- 
guage ef the day, a peculator. The mere principle of terror = 

might 
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might have impeded the free exercise of the charaoteristic vices on 
account of which he was probably selected, had he ascended with 
the three other disciples into the mountain, and seen the heavenly 
vision, and heard the declaration respecting the Son of God; and 
for this reason, among other perhaps, the three disciples were _ 
commanded not to tell it to any one, of whatever affinity or con- 
nection, until he, the Son of Man, were risen from the dead. But 
the unbelief of Judas seems nevertheless to have been by no means 
settled. His attempt is clearly to carry things even between all 
parties, to be prepared for any emergency, to seem a zealous dis- 
ciple of Jesus, should he assume the character of an earthly Poten- 
tate, or should the people force it upon him, as they had many 
times seemed to be exceedingly inclined; while, on the other 
hand, if the rulers prevailed, be proposed to stand well with them 
and their party in the state. Upon his triumphant entry into Jeru- 
salem, Jesus had, most unaccountably as Judas probably thought, 
neglected the most inviting opportuiity to seize, and almost with- 
out an effort, the reins of Government. He only looked about on 
all things: all this magnificence seemed to end in a noise; and he 
quietly retired again from the city. This must have been a severe 
blow upon the ambitious hopes of Judas; and yet, after all he had 
seen, it could not entirely destroy his wavering belief that this 
might indeed be the expected Christ who should nevertheless take 
to himself, at his ewn time, his great power, and reign. He had 
heard indeed the fourth day before the crucifixion, something re- 
specting a crucifixon and a burial, for which our Lord was 
anointed ; and it must have staggered him, and he immediately 
went to secure himself with the rulers. They, when they heard 
his own forebodings respecting a burial, and the proposal of his 
faithless disciple, were glad, and promised to give him money ; but 
there will nevertheless appear the utmost plausibility in an idea, 
whit part ef his intention, when he hazarded his delivery to that 
Court who, though the appointed Judges of prophetical claims, 
had no power to put any man to death, was to bring the affair to a 
crisis, to force Jesus to assume or to renounce the character of the 
Messiah, and no longer to harrass his disciples with journeyings 
and perils, and constant disappointments, and dismal presages. 
Judas thought perhaps, says Michaelis, that if, contrary to his be- 
liet, Jesus were really the Messich, the measures concerted against him 
would be of no avail; but on the other hand, if he were an linpostor, 
he would meet with the fate he deserved.’’ —P. 31, 


In regard to the thid position, that Peter after the three’ 
euials according to a distiuet prediction three times apostatised, 
we do not feel quite so comfortable, nor can we bring ourselves 
to agree with our suthor upon this particular point. Though 
now wad then we find sentences and arguments which are very. 
stuihing, and appear for a moment to warrant his assertion, yet 
bis wiguiment Aken as a whole is so indistinct, $o detached, and 
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so obscure, that it is impossible in any way to unravel its mys- 
teries, or to make it bear upon the question, Indeed it is 
astonishing to us how a man of Mr. ‘Phruston’s abilities could 
have at once departed from his plain and natural style. Instead 
of stating and specifying properly and clearly every one of his 
assertions aud every one of his arguments, imstead of stripping 
the subject from all heterogeneous matter, and presenting the 
whole simply and positively to the reader, Mr. ‘Thurston pas- 
sing from one thing to another, entangles the thread of his ar. 
gument, takes for granted many positions: which though true, 
are not properly stated or proved, and therefore cannot be ad- 
initted before they are so stated and proved ; and what is more, 
intraducing so wide a space between the assertion and the 
proof which is to support it, that even the mind of a chancery 
lawyer could hardly follow the train of his ideas and the flight 
of his imagination. ‘thus for instance, in the early part of the 
book he states the distinction of predictions, page 19, 20, 21, 
aud it is much beyond the 100th page that he comes to speak 
of their being fulhiled. 

[t is true that this was the case in point of fact; for a consi- 
derable time did actually pass between the predictions which 
Christ made te Peter, and the denials of this Apostle; and bad 
Mr. Thryuston confined himself merely to a simple statement of 
the historical facts recorded by the Evangelists and received 
them as they are, we should not have had any thing to urge 
against the arrangement. But when our author takes upon him. 
self to put a different construction on the text of the Gaspels, 
when he endeavours to prove that Christ made six several and 
distinct predictions, predictions which were afterwards severally 
fulfilled by three denials and three apostasies of Peter, theu 
surely we sheukt have imagined that the arguments ln favour of 
so many predictions should have gone part pussu with the 
proofs i support of the fulfilment of them, and the whole 
presented to the reader without breaking the narrative by the 
euumeration of intermediate gvents. As the matter now stands, 
the reader having lost sight of what has been said before ig 
unable to go on without referring to passages long turned over, 
and whilst he endeavours to recollect what he has forgotten, 
torgets the very passage which has caused him to take so much 
trouble. Besides so great a fault, the book appears to have 
been written in a species of hurry which in many places renders 
it very obscure, and vow and then bursts forth im contradic. 
tons, ‘Lhus in page 2nd, he talks of fulfilment of a double pre- 
diction aud three fuld denials, and in page §, he says that Peter ree 
setved chree distinct warnings of the guilt. Again—+In page 34, 
Judae Suds that our Saviour did know of his attempt to betray 
him, 
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him, and two pages after he is represented as supposing he 
might conceal his villany from him. 

It is true, that these and other faults of the same kind be~ 
tray a wildness of imagination, which too full of its subject, 
disdaining every species of constraint—but it is equally true, 
that they render the perusal of the book a perfect task, and de- 
duct much from the merit of originality which the production 
before us really must be allowed to possess. And though we 
are willing to give to Mr. Thruston every credit for the inge- 


‘nuity and erudition which he has displayed, yet we should re- 


commend him in good earnest to revise the book with accuracy, 
and adopt quite a different mode of arrangement. Whenever 
we may be inclined to engraft upon any part of the*Scriptures, 
an explanation different from that which has been generally re- 
ceived, the first duty of an expositor is to adopt both method 
and perspicuity, If a reader is to puzzle his brains to find out 
the meaning of the exposition, he may as well be satisfied with 
the commentaries of ancient and approved expositors. , 

If in an exposition of the Scriptures a point of taste could fora 
moment be admitted, we should be disposed to enter our pro- 
test against the opinion of Mr. Thruston, that the interest ex- 
cited by this portion of Scripture would be considerably dimi- 
nished, were we to diminish the prediction of our Lord and the 
fall of the Apostle to a single denial. As far as relates to the pre- 
diction of our Lord, we myst confess one simple forewarning to 
give us a more awful idea of his prophetic than a repeated 
prediction of what was at last but a private event, and which, 
though furnishing a most striking admonition to the Christian 
of every age, related but to an individual. That Peter should 
at three several times solemnly deny his Lord, under the pres- 
sing circumstances of each occasion, is perfectly probable ; but 
that he should six times deny him argues rather apostacy 
through inclination, than apostacy through fear. It was not the 
love, but the courage of Peter which was to undergo so severe 
a trial, 

Whoever shall be tempted to read the volume before us will 
be coavinced that Mr. Thruston possesses a vivid and a power- 
ful imagination united with no small insight ito human nature. 


The doctrines which he labours to establish by his new mode — 


of interpretations are sound and good; but from the same prin- 
ciples of exposition applied in other cases, the most unwarran- 
table and fatal errors might also result. Originality is but a very 
questionable qualification in an interpreter of Scripture, truth is 
an essential. When therefore we think that we have discovered 
ally new sense in an important passage of Scripture, so far from 
being prtmé facie enraptured with our ingenuity, we should be 
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inclined rather to distrust our judgment; and instead of running 
wild upon an hypothesis, however novel and ingenious, it would 
rather become us to submit to the severest scrutiny of calm and 
dispassionate research. ' 
We trust that Mr. Thruston will not be discouraged in the 
rosecution of his labours; he has both piety and geuius, but 
a has yet to learn precision in statement, accuracy in deduce 
tien, and sobriety in reasoning. There is much intricacy to 
unravel, and many excrescences tq reduce. Would he be a suce 
cessful commentator upon Holy Writ, he must rein in lis ima- 
gination, aud ever apply to himself the advice represented to 
have been given to him who would direct the horses of the 
Sun, | 
Parce puer stimulis, et fortius utere loris. 





Arr. Vf. Charlemagne. An Epic Poem. By Lucien Buo- 
naparte. Translated by the Rev. S. Butler, D.D. and the 
Rev. F. Hodgson, A.M. 2 Vols. 4to. Longman, and Co, 
1815. 


HAVING considered the history, the machinery, and the struc¢ 
ture of this extraordinary Poem so much at length in our last 
number, we shall now proceed to view it divested of its original 
garb, and presented to us under the form of an English transla- 
tion. The gentlemen who have undertaken this task; stand 
deservedly high in the estimation of the literary world: Dr. 
Butler, the editor of ZEschylus, as a powerful and distinguished 
scholar, and Mr. Hodgson, the translator of Juveual, as a clas- 
sical and an animated poet. We consider Lucien peculiarly 
fortunate in being enabled to submit his Poem to the hands of 
such translators, who cannot fail to add lustre, even where the 
found it not, and to attract the attention of the public toa Poem, 
which would otherwise have had very little mterest in the eyes 
of the English reader. 

The first six Cantos were placed by Dr, Butler in the hands 
ef the Rev. John Maunde, by whom it was origimally intended 
that the whole work should have been translated ; before hows 
ever he had completed even these, he fel! a victim to a lingering 
and a hopeless disease. He died, leaving them incomplete ; 
Dr. Butler however from the imperfect state of Mr. Mannde’s 
translation, and the perpetual alterations made by the author in 
the original Poem, was forced to undertake the laborious task of 

F | new 
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new casting nearly the whole of the six Cantos, so that not a 
twentieth part of Mr. Maunde’s composition remains. In ad- 
dition to these Dr. Butler took the 7th, 8th, 15th, 16th, 18th, 
- and }9th, as his. moiety of the work ; the remainder was en- 
trusted to Mr. Hodgson. 
We shall now proceed to give a general outline of the events 
and the conduct of the Poem, as it appears in the English garb, 
- selecting such parts as will in our opinion reflect the greatest 
credit upon the translators. © We shall not repeat the criticisms 

- upon its structure, which we gave in our last number, but shall 
leave it to our readers to apply them, as we advance in our out. 
line of the history and the details. | 

The Poem opens with the union of the Lombards with Didier 

their king, and the Iconoclast Greeks under the walls of Spoleto. 
Longin the Ambassador of Constantine Porphyrogenetes as- 
« -eures- the- Lombard monarch of his master’s zeal in their cause, 
while Rodmir, the disappointed lover of Armelia, now wedded 
to Charlemagne, urges the immediate advance of the allied host we 
~ to the very bey of Rome. While the crafty Didier pauses, M: 
the bands of Longin take Spoleto by storm, and-murders its turi 





venerable prelate at the foot of the altar, while he defends the} Ch; 








image of his Saviour. ‘The Latins are warned by a voice from@@ pov 
heaven to. betake themselves and not their wives. and children, Ad. 
but their images to Rome, ‘This introduces a description of the# ter | 
Church of St. Peter, and the sacred tapestries, with the cere-9§ enc 
mony of pouring ashes on the Pontift’s head. We are next? of t 
transported to Paradise, where the Virgin Mary offers a prayer T 
to the Almighty for the success of the Church against the on the 
bards, now 
LXXI. host 

* In idle songs Apollo’ssons have praised gle. 

The Gods fantastic, which their hands have raised + an th 
Have traced the sable brow, beneath whose nod the s 


The poles are shaken: but Jehovah, God, 

To saints alone his face divine displays, 

Too dazzling bright for man’s enfeebled gaze. 

What do I say? a fire celestial cheers : 

My renovated voice, and God appears ! 

God even to me descending from his might, 

Beneath a mortal symbol strikes my sight! 
LXXII. 

Type of the Trinity, and God alone, 

Sudden a flaming triangle is shown, 

Which, glittering like the star, whose piercing light 

Breaks through the blackness of the gloomy night, 

Rests on a cloud of gold! before its fires, 

All pallid grown, the beam of Heaven retires: 
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In one sole essence joined, and yet apart, . 
Three rays united their effulgence dart 
From that bright triangle ; the heavenly blaze, 
Reflected, round the Virgin-mother plays : 
Inspired with sacred love, with dazzled eye, 

In silence deep the prostrate angels lie. 


LXXII. | 

“ The Godhead speaks ; and Heaven’s remotest bound ’ 
Hath heard his voice, and vibrates to the sound: 

“¢ AGAINST THE CHURCH, WEAK MAN SHALL NEE'R PREVAIL, 
“ AGAINST THE CHURCH THE GATES OP HELL SHALL FAIL.” 
His voice the sadness of the sky dispels, 

And wide in Heaven the hymn of triumph swells. 

Hope animates the pontiff’s breast anew, 
He rises, and the astonished people view : 
Celestial fires in dazzling lustre gleam 

Shot from his triple crown, with triple beam.” ' Vol. I. P. $8 


"The second Canto introduces us to Paris, and the field of 
May: Egbert the future monarch of England, Alphonso of As- 
turia, and Monclar of Narbonne receive their kmghthood from 
Charlemagne. Roland(the Orlando of Aristo) in his phrenzy, 
pours out an invective against the king for having forsaken 
Adelinda his former wife, and having taken Armelia the daugh- 
ter of Didier to his arms. Though restrained from further vio- 
lence by his friend Oliver, his accents penetrate the. conscience 
of the guilty monarch. 

The third Canto comes in again to Heaven, and opens with 
the hymna of the Blessed to the Virgin. The twelve disciples 
now pass before our view, and Peter unfolds to the heavenly 
hosts the events which are to take place in the present strug- 
gle. Elias is dispatched to Mount in, a famous monastery 
in the kingdom of Naples, to whose cloisters several princes of 
the seventh and eighth centurieg retired. 

XIX. 
mA — regal pc hail, retired me 
ere eur its : 
Ye machen ek Shand eaiile cage ine known 
With frequent knee to press the sacred stone : 
The stormy gusts that rend the human breast, 


At sight of you are hushed to peaceful rest: 
The weak, che mighty, in his hallowed seat, 


A refuge sure, an equal welcome meet: __. 
Here Carloman, from care repose, 
wae ee tenor flows 
ithin our walls, wi impartial seen 
Moharche by you ale levelled : 
F 


with the mean.” Vol, I. P. 80. 
2 : “This 


4 4 ; 2 
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This and the following stanza do credit ‘to the ii of Dr. 


Butler. 
XXXII. 
« Now over the woend axaqneel She en of night, 


' Lost were the beefling ne Deriginn t; 
The bell had sounded forth the hour ota ’ 


SSE 
temp 7: a 

That through the ambient darkness feebly came, 

Shot through the dusky aisles its quiveri rays 

Pepa ey os bones of many a martyr 


Iden lamp, with solitary gleam, 
chis-chaide prolonged ite dying beatn.”” Vol. P.87. 


es now appears to. Adeland the abbot of the convent, who 
is commanded to repair to Chailemagne for the purpose of re- 
calling him. to his duty, and the recluse is wafted through th 
air, to the tomb of Martel and Pepin in a sacred isle, formed by 
two armsof the Seite. “At bane the fourth Canto 
we find the monarch : 


oe? ay 6 ®& oo. eeesee, 


* Weighed down by e vein force, 
A wing led thotig se love andl of teriorse 

Draws him, dnciastiols, to the dismal ‘shade, . 
‘Where, in'their tombs, his princely-sires ate laid 
Reckless he'trod'the lonely fiekls : ‘his breast, : Di 
In bursting sighs, his restless pain confessed the 
The stings of sorrow, edged with bitterest smart, —. Hi: 
Struck through ‘his anguished seul their keenest dart. resc 
Some secret power his wandering footsteps Jed . wh 
‘To the lone'mansions of the mighty ” Vol. LP, 97. fror 


The abbot ‘sucteetls m’ his ‘heavenly’ ‘mission, ‘and recalls the 
monarch to a serise of his duty towtits the ‘Chureh. Ass ‘lie 
retires from the sacred island, ‘he is arrested ‘by the sounds ofa 
fray arising between Eginhand, who‘had alone met the recreant 
knights urged by Artmelia to destroy Reland. -Gannelon their 
leader falls by bis hends, and in ‘his dying speech eonfesses 
Charlemagne, that by bis :artifices he had been estranged from 
eH, and hed tore to wed “Anmelia. Ashe 1 
turns he is met by: Emma, his daughter cor ge eda 
beauty and auainadgewrag mother, in ra NY 
confirms his sree es 

Armelia now exests* influence Over" Chaites, to ix 
him to relinquish his intention of recal 
but in’ vain: Charles continues fixed in det 
Armelia by nig ht flies from the walls of Paris “The cloi 
Adeliuda is next preseliwa to our View, from whence she is 
ainidst the shout of universal applause, to the palace of 
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fo-mer lord. In the sixth Canto, Tardetz is delivered by Ro- 
fando ; the Moors fly in consternation and dismay: but the un- 
happy warri>r is overwhelmed in the pass of Roncesvalles, 
the treason of ‘Pheodebert the duke of ‘Gascony. This tragics 
event has formed the argument of more poems than one; itt 
our language it has given birth to a very beautiful and classical 
production entitled “ Orlando in Roncesvalles, by Mr. Menivale, 
with a sketch of which we presented our readers a few mouths 
since. The episode is here introduced with much success; it 
is not too long, but aptly coincides with the style and the events 
of the poem. * ‘The hahiving stanza is worthy of record, 


XXX. 


« Ye hapless warriors, thus te death consigned, 
Would that your glories, in my song enshr ned, 

Might live, that ages yet unborn might crown, © 

With homage ever new, yeur high renown : : 
Full well ye proved, that honour’s brightest flame :f 
Warmed your brave souls to, deeds of noblest fame, ; 
While they, your recreant foes, in dark disguise 

Shrouded their murderous treasons from your eyes ; 

O let my verse produce to light again 


Your deeds, that Jong in time’s abyss have lain!” Vol. 1. P. 16, 


In the seventh Canto we are conducted into the presence of 
Didier, king of the Lombards, who — with resentment at 
the disgrace and abandonment of his daughter by Charlemagne. 
His peers assemble, and by the advice of the crafty Lo in th 
resolve to march to Rome, to avenge themselves on the Ponti A 
who is considered as the author of the divorce. Near the 
frontiers of Italy, Rodmir meets with Armelia in her flight, she 
throws herself into his arms, he swearing never to rest, till he 
has laid the head‘ of lemagne at her | © are now 
transported to Rome, whose. vitants are busy in defending 
the city against the attack threatened by the united armies of 
Didier aud Ezelin the duke of Salernum, who had married a 
younger sister of Armelia. In the the eight Canto, Charles ~ 
leads his army towards the frontiers of Italy. In this place is 
introduced, aceorditig’ to the establi usage of the the epic, 
the catalogue of the Paladins, which is veither wanting in yariety 
or spirit. The army ascend the Alp they meet the hermit of 
Mount Jove, who relates to Charles the cruelties of Ezelin, 
and the death of Adelard, whose m rder LN y col igs to 
avenge. ‘The passage of the Alps is fo: Charles pur- 
sues the enemy who guarded it along the 






In the ninth Cauto Dr. Butler resigns the wand of translation 
to Mr. Hodgson, and though ‘highly satisfied with our former 
conducter, we pevertheless fecl no ordinary pleasure in sub. 
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; — + 
mitting ourselves to his guidance. The argument of this 
canto is given in one tremendous word HELL. The opening 
stanza is an admirable presage of what we are to expect from 
Mr. Hodgson’s pen. : 


«© What suddden madness bears my soul wt ip 
Far from my sight have vanished earth and day : 

Hell opens deep ;....o"er all her chaos dire 

. Sneh eobaia tat Oona this guiph of. shade? 
—What shall uphold me throu is of. shade ? 
Daughter of Heavens, I supplicate thine a7) 

High, holy Faith! thou guardian of the just, 

Though dread of guilt, to me my entrust, 

And shed.o’ér conscious crime an awful light, 

And bare the abyss of torture and of night.” Vol. I. P. 239, 


Lucien reprobates the Miltonian idea of regal splendour in a 
place of penal woe, and instead of placing Satan “ High on a 
throne of state,” he introduces him amidst the curses of those 
whom he has deceived, pursuing a restless path through the 
burning regions of Hell. As he rises through the black chaos ta 
the earth, a,voice is heard from Heaven. 


Xx. 


«“¢ AGAINST THE CHURCH, WEAK MAN SHALL NEE’R PREVAIL} 
AGAINST THE CHURCH THE GATES OF HELL SHALL FAIL.’ 
The immortal sanction, in tremendous tones, 

Shakes angry Tartarus ;—the dark air groans ;— 

And Lucifer recoils—that echo dread 
Lingers and vibrates o'er his guilty head ;— 

One moment, hovering o’er the abyss, he sta 

And rage impels, and fear his flight delays; © 

Then to its lowest depth the gulf divides,  ~ 

And drags him, struggling, down its fiery sides. 

XI. 

« On calcined rocks, where lava’s boiling stream - 
Swelled up, and sank, and glared with frightful gleam, 
Lay the cursed angel: overwhelmed, ashamed, | 
Pallid with rage, he shuddered, and exclaimed, 

* Dread voice of God! thy menacing decree 

Shall shake these blazing caves unceasingly ;~ 

Shall echo o’er these rocks, by thunder riven, 

And de@pen my despair of conquering Heaven, 

Sole torment that I fear, avenging word ! 


Spare me thy terrors, be no longer heard.’* Vol. L. P. 244. 


The wretched inhabitants of these gloomy shades now pass’ 
before us—tyrants; murderers. The followipg breathy 
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the true spirit of poetry, and the sudden burst at the beginning’ 
of the second may be considered one of the most splendid pas- 


in the Poem. 
7 XXI. 


‘¢ Bound, overwhelmed, by torture’s heaviest chains, 
What bloody phantoms in night’s utmost plains 
Beneath those burning rocks for ever lie?—~ - 

The murderers those-+++a mournful company ;+ + « 
Their darker doom apportioned to their crime, 
Most odious tenants of that odious clime, 2: 
Trembling each moment at some foe’s attacks, 

Sharp on their hand they feel the falling axe ;— 
Their hand revives: ++ .new wounds, with new alarm, 
Again divide it from the quivering arm. 


XXII. 


‘¢ .«++Up stands the horrid hair of shrieking Cain!-++ + 

His brow yet blushes with the bloody stain : | 

¢ Where is thy brother, Cain?++-+Reply!’+++-that sound 

In icy fetters every sense has bound-- ++ 

The murderer shudders at his brother's sight ! 

Abel before him floats in clouds of light ; 

Abel again he seeks in quenchless strife, 

And aims, infuriate, at his second life : 

The glorious shade, escaping from his aim, 

Tortures his heart with envy’s heightened flame.” Vol. I. P, 249, 


Among the ancient, Atreus, Thyestes, Clytemnestra, Orestes, 
occupy the station allotted to the murderous band. ‘Then Ro- 
mulus, Alexander, Augustus. The reader may perhaps be as- 
tonished at the place assigned to the latter: But 


“ The blissful reign of many a year of rest, 
By noblest bards, in rays of glory drest, 
Bids the triymvirs’ foulness be forgiven, 
But murder ne’er escapes the wrath of Heaven |" 


Both the Brati are here also to be found. Among the ma- 
derns Clothaire, Chilperic, Fredegonde, and Athalia, Many. 
scriptural characters are also here introduced, Saul, Doeg, Abi; 
milech, Herod. Next follow Galerius, Diocles, Alaric, Attila, 
The following stanza is finely canceived by the poet, and admis 
rably expressed by his translater, 3 , , 

RXXV, 
« These ravenous tigers, whose abhorred offence. 


Martyred fair youth and virgin i : 
Cry out for ever from the caves of woe, 


Disturb the black immensity belew j~ 
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72 Butler and Hodgson’s Charlémagiié: 
—Fixed by a lake of blood, in horror stand, 
Where the red waves resounding rush to land, 
Strike restless on their sides, and fiercely pour 


Down their pale forms in floods of streaming gore.’ 
ol. I. P. 256. 
Nor must we omit the sublime description of Iségriot. 
-oRRRVIE 
*¢ The deicide apostle crowns the band, ; 
Who sold his Saviour to the: murderers band j 
Led the blind Hebrew to the t gisicket ude, 
And with a kiss the Lord of life betrayed, — 
Satan admires and gazes op hisson! 
Their matchless guilt, their punishment is ons; 
Both from a rank almost divine they fell, 
Both in their bosoms bear the whole of Hell. 
XXXVI, 
* On a rock's point extended Judaslies:: _ 
With savage shouts of tri o’er him flies 
A livid phantom, that with fl ose. Fangs aaah 
Holds down the wretch, and meh renews is pangé.., 
Blood-dripping hands and teeth his entrails tear, 
And throw the smoking remnants into air ; ‘ 
In vain he rages , and in vain blasphemes, 
$2 aehes the rocks — agonizing screams ; 
ured by his cries, and glarying in his pain , os a 
Remorse, pale spectre, seeks rnd prey again ”* Vol. I. P, 5%. 


In the tepth Canto Satan up- springs to the earth, and direct# 
his flight to the forest of Eresbourg, n Germany, where humaiy 
victims are sacrificed before the shrine of Irmensul. ‘The de- 
scription of the sacrifice is both grand and animated. While 
Rodmir hopes to spare the Christian victims, Satan catises the 
statue of Irmensul to shake, upon whith omen a general slaugh- 
ter ensues. ‘The troops. march onward, breathing vengeance 
inst France and Rome, In the mean tinie he, ro of 
Charles who had forced the passage of the Alps, enter Milan, - 
while the scattered Lombards retreat to Pavia; they are pur- 
sued by Charles; who prepares for an assault upon the city, 
Satan now assumes the form of Timantius, an ambassador from 
Didier, and from Armelia, whom he represents to “have die 
with grief, and in her last moments to have entreated that 
Charles, for her gake would spare her father and the Lombards, 
The stratagem succeeds, and Charles retreats for a while to 
Milan. Satan now dirécts the - 6f Laurentia, the widow of 
Cailoman, the younger brother of 8 ta the coast of Spain, 
Laurentia ayd her children are brought captives to the coast of 
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Marsilius, the Moorish prince; who is_ persuaded by Longin 
to place the child of Laurentia’ om hist paternal throne of Aus. 
trasia, which Charles had agcepted to his:pféjuiice. Lauténtia 
at first refuses, but soon after:yields to gra of Maréilius, 
and accepts the offer of his assistance. Charlemagne is now 
made acquainted with the treachery of the false Timantius, and 


with the invasion of Pritée by , anid the’ victory of the 
Saxons. ‘The yow of the nionarch is fiiely éxpresyed. 
XL. 


“ Though ceaselegs war should ou May life, infest, 


And rouse against ey all 

Didier shall fall. Laake 

J swear to break the gp ards impious.rodl 

And tread his lawless: oer] in “7 dust- » 

Free fro u the thraldom of a guilty lust, 

I ask nor peace, nor respite, nor 

But fighting, one. by nae, Hicateattabeyiehs foes, 

My voice, my sword, shail prop the Christian cause, 
And spread throughout the world my God's etersal laws,’? 


Vo, ¥. P. s8a, 


Charles in the beginning of tlie thirteeiith AS gs py ta 
Frauce to embody new trpugte which floék in Le hype 
ter. The rebellion of Guiffre of Aquitania i8 néxt inning 
who arrives at Oria time enough to witness the parenta uot 


paid by Laurentia to the body of the brave "Roland, 
oraisdn Supers of the priest is yd of utteftion. 


AXXVI 
O .. tteee eeeee How. fas aa 
How brief the honours of a ea 


Roland, the terror of the embattled 
Against whose sword war's ra 
Roland, the pride of denis, the kni me dover, 

Whose gountless |: whose is saith, 

With fabulous renown have 

Falls in his prime!- + ++ where now apailie valorous a 





His conquering strength? the! fase to Boland gived, 
What ta weight bar the King of Meaen 


« Light as the scattered taesiey of the heath, 


a reste chases gph Bo the power of m 
And crete a sina ciel 08 fc niga, 


Before eternal a te disap ea ;' 
Let transitory glary’@ bright carter 
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Our dazzled eyes and daring hearts mislead... 
In the great balance it is dust indeed ! 
Virtue alone in Heaven receives the crown, 
Denied to empty and unjust renown. 


XXXVIII. 


« For Roland's aid the trembling widow flew ; 

The helpless orphan his protection knew ; 

Prayers from the weak for Roland were preferred... 

The weak, whose voice on earth is faintly heard, 

But whose complaining tongue is borne on high, 

And pleases Him who reigns eternally. 

Roland still triumphed o’er our impious foe ; 

And, if his sins a cloud around him throw, 

The hero’s faith, his numerous virtues rise, 

To plead for grace and mercy from the skies.” Vol. IT. P. 21. 


The first stanzas of the thirteenth canto, describing the slaugh- 
ter of the Germans at the bridge of Strasbourg, by the sudden 
attack of Charlemagne, are a magnificent specimen of the mi/z- 
tary epic, aud reflect the highest credit upon Mr. Hodgson’s 
powers of animated versification. ‘The meeting of the two great 
armies of Wilikind and Charles is compared to the clashing of 
two clouds charged with electric fire ; as the simile does equal 
credit to the poet and to the translator, we shall present it to 
our readers, 

IIf. 


«« Thus, charged with thunder, through the troubled sky, 
Two blackening clouds against each other fly ; 
While Boreas, struggling with the southern breeze, 
Uplitts the indignant bosom of the seas ; 
Bursting at once, with rage beyond control, 
The clouds, the waves, in like confusion roll, 
And one dread impulse shakes both sea and air... 7 
O’er the dark scene fast-flashing lightnings glare, 
And the bright bolt upon the dazzled ground 
Descends, while thundering echoes crash around.” 
Vol. II. P. 52, 


In the furions combat Armelia, disguised in armour, enters the 
field, and displays a more than masculine courage ; but im vain, 


the Pagan host are routed, and the Paladins, headed by Charles, 
pursue their victory. 


XXXV. 
“ On every side the Paladins advance : 
With powerful arm the monarch hurls his lance ; 
Around his horse a mighty circle grows, 
Of shattered weapons, and expiring foes ; 
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He seems aliove the force of man to rise, 

And tower gigantic in his soldiers’ eyes.... 

He fights with Pagans; Heaven defends her son ; 
Irmensul shudders, and the field is won.” Vol. II. P. 68. 


In the sixteenth Canto we return to Dr. Butler, who has 
given us a highly spirited and poetical version of the oak and 
funeral pile of Trmensul. ‘The following description of the 
Druids is admirably expressed. 


XIII, 


‘¢ Gliding like spectres from their dark recess, 

To Ormez’ side the white-robed Druids press, 
Their long loose garments glimmer on the sight, 
Now dimly viewed, now lost in dusky night. 

Clearer anon in opening space they seem, 

Shown by the cold moon’s melancholy beam. 

Such are the phantom shapes at evening tide 

Which fancy scatters o’er the mountuins’ side, 

And marks their floating forms, their waving shrouds, 
Sink in their vales, or mingle with the clouds.” 


Vol. If. P. 81. 


The Saxon monarch had at the last sacrifice to Irmensul re. 
served Ulric the son of an ancient captive, who had ouce been 
his friend in the bloody hands of the Druids ; to this act of im- 
piety is ascribed the present defeat of the Saxon army; the 
youth is brought again to the sacrifice. He would again rescue 
the young victim from the flames, but is prevented by the body 
of the Druids and Ormez their chief. ‘The Monarch, enraged 
with their unrelenting barbarity, determynes to relinquish the 
bloody rites of Paganism, and to embrace the Christan faith. 
A vision from above during his sleep confirms him in bis pur+ 
pose. The Virgin appears before him, and impresses the crosg 
wpon his breast. 

XXXV. 

‘¢ She spoke, and on the monarch’s front imprest 
The sacred cross, the Christian’s emblem blest. 
Thrice flash the beams of glory on his sight, 
And fill the tent with radiant floods of light. 
Peopling the vast pavilion, to his eyes 
‘The sceptred forms of shadowy kings arise. 
Duly their ranks were placed, and ’mmidst them reared 
The Christian’s glorious sign, the cross, appeared ; 

Sut the last rank in Jowering darkness shewed 
Dim crowns and broken sceptres red with blood, 


XXXVI. 


* Daughter august of Heaven, O, speak,’’ he cries, 
* Whence may this scene of awful wonders rise ? 
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What secret charms their soft delusion spread, 

And bring my cherished Ulric from the dead? 

What may these heroes mean, this regal band, 

That crowd my tent, and duly marshalled stand? 

Say, does the grave these too for me restore? 

Touched by their sight, thy words affect me more, 

What interests hold these monarchs in my fate. 

Why stand they here, arrayed in sceptred state ? 
XXXVITI. 

* Son,’ the heavenly visitant replies, 

Full thirty Christian monarchs meet thine eyes. 

Bourbons, Capets, whom future years shall see 

Successive hings of France, and sprung from thee, 

Thy tavoured lot through unborn trace, 

And read the distant glories of thy race.’ Vol. II. P. 92. 


The French monarchs now pass in review before his eyes. 
The horrors of the Revolution are shortly touched upon, or 
rather obscurely intimated. Our readers in this vision will 
trace an imitation of the prophecy of Anchises to his son m the 
shades below ; nor is Dr. Butler's version unworthy of the Vir- 
gilian origin of the scene. 

Witikind in the morning dispatches a message to seek bap- 
tis ond peace at the hand of Charles. Rodmir, Armeha, and 
the chief of the Druids rise in conspiracy against the monarch 5 
finding however that but few are added to their conspivacy, they 
join Theudon the king of the Huns, and agree to advance to- 
wards Rome. ‘The victory of Charles over these next succeeds, 
and with the surprise and plunder of the camp occupies the 
chiet part of the seventeenth Canto. 

The eighteenth commences with the complaint of the Poet, 
which 1s expressed in a very artless and affecting stram. 


I. 


** What storm has swept the lyre since late I sung, 
Its notes disordered, and its yao unstrung ? 

No more, alas, my generous ardour glows! 

Midst Tusculum’s loved hills, and soft repose ; 

There, as I strayed, the classic scene around 
Breathed inspiration from its hallowed ground. 

There, seen at distance from the verdant head, 

Rome’s mighty wails in wide expanse were spread ; 

There, as the dawn first streaked the redd’ning skies, 

I loved to muse, and watch the day-star rise : 

Then on the sacred dome of Christ would gaze, 

When first it glittered in the orient rays? = Vol, II. P, 241; 

Di. 
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Dr. Butler has done justice to the expression of pathos in the 
following stanza. 
IV. 
“ Here sad captivity’s dull weight T find; 
Nought pleases here, nought soothes my listless mind; 
Nought here can bid my sickening heart rejoice, 
Speak to my soul, or animate my voice. 
Run to my knees, my children, cherished wife, 
Come, softest charm and solace of my life: 
One look from thee shall all my peace restore ; 
Where beams thy smile the desert is no more. 
Hence restless: memory, hence repinings vain— 
On Afric’s rook I seize my lyre again.” Vol. II, P. 143; 


The sorrows and repentance ‘of Laurentia for her acceptance 
ef the crown of Austrasia for her children ave now recorded. 
As she bends before the altar in. deep penitence, the Virgin ap- 
pears before her, and conduets her ‘to the mount of Purgatory, 
where, among other spirits, who are now tundergomg the disci- 
pline necessary to prepare them for eternal bliss, she recognizes 
the soul of her husband Carloman. ‘To ‘the introduction of 
purgatory we have already stated our objections, and although 
m point of justice they still remain in full force, yet we must 
confess that we should have been sorry to have lost the beautiful 
strain of poetry which appears in the version of Dr. Butler. The 
reader, though he may condemn the machinery of the Poem, 
will still reserve a point in favour of the exquisite versification, 
and will be tempted to think Si non errasset, fecerat alle minus, 
as far‘at least as the English translation is concemed, | 


XLIV. 


“¢ Child of Martel,”’ her virgin guide replies ; 

* No common scene of wonders strike thine eyes ; 
Thou see’st the secrets of that mount unknown, 
Whose purging fires for human guilt atone. 

Its base beneath the abyss of chaos tends, 

To heaven's own walls its towering height ascends: 
Flames fierce, ‘yet transient, issue from the base, 
That Jight-which charms thee from the holy place; 
These-rays of hope and blessedness impart 

Some gleams of comfort to the exile’s heart, 
Lighten his sorrows, and console his fears, 

Midst his sad passage through this mount of tears. 


ALY. 


* Canst thou yon shades upon the heights descry, 
That drink the beam divine with raptured eye? 
No pains devour, no flames torment them now, 
Save that their breasts with heavenly transports glow. 
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These in the fiery gulf have posers the stains, 

Have passed the midway rock where darkness reigns ; 
Gained, step by step, these lucid heights, and wait 

Their prompt admission at the heavenly gate ; 

There shall the raptured host their Lord adore, 

And feel no suffering care or sorrow more.’ Vol. II. P. 164. 


The picture of a father, who views in this wretched state the 
miseries of his children, whose vices are leading them also on- 
ward to a staté of torment, is drawn m a ene and aflecting 
style. 

XLVIII. 
“« Too well foresees he the consuming pains 
Which heavenly justice for his sons ordains. 
As on the fatal brink his offspring stands, 
Vainly the father bends his powerless hands, 
From his dark prison-house to earth outspread ; 
Vainly he sighs, with fond patermal dread : 
Ne’er shall those sighs arrest his children’s ear, 
And wake their heart to penitence sincere ; 
The unfathomed void of trackless space receives 
The fruitless sighs the suffering mourner heaves.” 

Vol. If. P. 165. 


The whole of this Canto is well worthy of the attention of the 
reader. Laurentia awakened from her dream, flies, attended 
by her children, through the Landes. There is much ge- 
nume pathos in many parts of this description. Feverish and 
fatigued, they reach a hermitage, in ruins and desolation by the 
hands of the Moors ; she their finds rest and refreshment: she 
pursues her journey, and 1s cheered by a vision from Heaven, 
who directs her to the walls of Sere, about nine miles from the 
present scite of Bourdeaux, where ‘she finds concealment and 
protection from the veteran Melaric. 

We now return to Mr. Hodgson, who from the beginning of 
the twenueth Canto, conducts us to the close of our journey. 
Rodmir and Armelia are advanced to the very walls of Rome. 
United wih Didier they are possessed of the tomb of the em- 

yeror Adria. ‘The interior of the temple is carried by the al- 
fied force. ‘The apostrophe to the ruins of Tusculum, for tive 
years the residence of Lucien, has the greatest of all beauties, 
the feelmg of the heart. The events now begin to thicken. 
Charlemagne appears on the banks of the Tiber. A furious 
combat ewsues, in which the hero of the poem like Achilles 
of old, bears the whole brant of the war. The Lombards are 
driven to the tower of Belisarius their last strong hold. 
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XL: 


* Each hero’s armour is distained with gore ; 

Wildly they rage, and round the stony floor, 
Salernum’s guards on every side are slain. ... 

Their hopeless chief, with wound that bursts again, 
Leans o’er the battlements, and goaded there 

By Guilt’s Archangel, plunges into air, 

And seeks the bosom of the flood below... 

Dashed on the jutting bridge with dreadful blow, 
Falls the foul corse . . . while Charles, in happy hour, 
Rears the triumphant Cross above the tower.” 
Vol. II. P. 269. 


In the twenty-second Canto ensue the single combats, of the 
Paladins. Soon after these, Charles is wounded by the spear 
of Ormez, but the blow is followed with no danger to his life. 
Ormez during the night complains of his ill fortune to his deity. 
The following magnificent stanzas are worthy of Mr. Hodgson. 

XL. 
‘“¢ Thus his foul god in execrable prayer 
The Druid calls, and shakes the shuddering air . . 
To scourge his crimes, the Eternal hand has given 
Free passage to the enemy of heaven.... 
Uprose the homicide Colossus, bright 
In brazen mail, and horrible to sight, 
As the blood-idol in his Saxon wood ! 
Before his trembling priest confess’d he stood. ... 


* That hand indeed has spared no blood for me... . 
Ormez, I hear. . behold thy Deity! 


by 7 XLI. 
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; 2 ** My breath inspired thee, when at Rodmir's side 

be To yonder shrine thy fury was the guide ; 

A I stalked before thee through the dying band, 
of 4 And the first torch. -I gave it to thy hand! 
 @ Keep’st thou my laws? .”. within the blazing fane, 
Oe Say, didst thou lead thy sanguinary train, 
- & And raze that altar of the God I hate? 
l- @ This is my will. .on this depends thy fate. . 
eo & Stil, still, it stands! forgetful here alone 
s, ; Thou fail'st, or conquest had been all thine own.” 
c 4 XLIi. 
SS ‘4 ** Sunk into shade, the giant form is gone. . 
— With beating heart, and eye still gazing on, 


A threatening shout the Druid pours-aloud ! 

1 o Through all the midnight camp the startled crowd 
Believe they hear the signal for the fight.» 

With many a lifted axe, and torch’s light, 


Irmensul’s 
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Irmensul's soldiers arm their daring hands.. 

Rodmir around him holds his guardian bands; - 

The rest with impious clamour rend the skies, Shs 
And follow .Ormea where his fury fies?  Vol..ti. P. 993. 


The Pagan army reach the church of St. Peter, part of which 
is laid desolate; the conflagration becomes geveral, and now 
Ormez in the heat of sacrilegious fury approaches the shrine of 
St. Peter. If the @eas dxd wnyders could be delivered from 
the objections which we have already stated to attend its intro- 
duction, it would be in the following mest animated and awful 


description. fF , 
‘¢ A golden glory with pottentous ray Sil 
Shot o’er the dome.a brilliant stream of day; mC 
Untouched, triumphant, in the central shrine mi: 
Glowed the pure altar .with the light divine! mo. 


"There hallowed Sion’s far-famed columns grace 
With radiant shaft the venerable place ; 

Up the dread roof their marble windings grow, 
And shade the precious crucifix below; 

So stands revealed the blest apostle’s.tomb, 
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‘To Hell, and Ormez, clothed in all their gloom. c 

| LI, a 
* Irmensul’s soldiers feel their courage. die.... g 
They dare not touch the ark of the: Most High. % 
‘ Slaves,’ said-the priest, ‘what dread is this ye.feel, be 
Chilling your cage, extinguishing your, zeal? a 
fear ye this bronze inanimate? this ring “ 
Of fire ?...a vain and visionary thing! a 
Behold the shrine of Christ! by whom undone, “a 
Falls the lost powerof Saxon and of Hun: " 


Race of the North, avenge.your injured land, 
Follow my guidance, strike with willing hand! 


LIK 


“ He speaks... .leaps down, and maddenihg,. rushes.or, 
Where radiant round the golden glory shone. 

Full on the shrine he hurls. his flaming brand, 

And strikes the Saint of Saints with impieus hand ? 

The brazen axe re-echoes as it falls. - 

Rolling at once around the shadowy walls, 

Aerial! thunders burst in vollies dread, 

Launclied o'er this-new Abiron’s guilty head. 

Firm stands the shrine. .the raging whirlwind. grows +6 
The living Ged is-there . .and strikes his foes ! 


LIV. 


“ With long reverberating crash, below, 
Through the deep vaults the peals tremendous go 
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The shaken temple's vast foundatioris tock 
Beneath their feet. . break up with awful shock, 
And bury half the host!.. with phrenzied.ery, 
Far from the storm the pale survivors fly ; 
And, scattering terror through their kindred ranks, 
Announce the avenging God who rules the Franks. 
Wretclies.! this gulf, and mighty tomb, foretell 
The eternal gulf, the unbounded tomb of Hell.” 
Vol; II, P. 298. 


We pass over the passage of Charles through the catacombs ; 
the narrative of the civil war in Aquitamia, and its fortunate re- 
sult in the flight of the Moors, the death of Theodobert, and 
the return of the Aquitanians to their allegiance. ‘The camp of 
Charlemagne is surprised, a desperate conflict ensues, in which 
Kebert, the Heptarch, bears a triumphant part: assistance i9 
again vouchsafed from Heaven to Charles. 


LXXI. 


“ IIe spoke..and to the ranks, where carnage grew, 
Eager, at once, the Christian monarch flew, 

No shield, no arms, defend his weakened frame, 

But courage, Zeal, and faith, his heart inflanie. 

—A radiant cloud, a glorious veil of light 

Bursts ottt immediate on his dazzled sight! 

His wound a viewless aspiration heals... 

The monarch shouts! the touch divine he feels.. 
While, raised above the energies of man, 

An unknown vigour throagh his bosom ran... 


LXXII. 


““« King of the Franks!’ exclaimed the heavenly voice, 
‘ Thine is the recompense of faith! rejoice ! 

God to its end his promised vengeance brings. . 

Se&, COMBAT, TRIUMPH, FOR THE KING OF KINGS.’ 
Asunder torn at this tremendous sound, 

The cloud discovers, from its breast profound, 

War’s dread Archangel, in the azure field 

Of air, outstretched on high..a monstrous shield 

On his lett arm the holy town o’erspread, 

And his vast spear waved o'er the Pagan’s head. 


LXNIII. 


** Even from the sacred ramparts to the hills 
The sky that buckler’s brilliant circle fills. 
In words of fire, upon the brazen plain, 
Shine ‘ cyrus, CONSTANTINE, ANN...CHARLEMAGNE | 
The gazing monarch, rapt in holy trance, 
Seizes his sword, springs forward in advance, 
And 
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And cheers the Christian host...celestial awe 
O’erwhelmed the shuddering Pagans as they saw. . 
An universal horror and despair... 
On his pale brow rose Rodmir’s bristling hair ! 
His soldiers fiy...he calls them to the fight. . 
Trembles himself, and, trembling turns to flight.’’ 
Vol. Ul. P. 364. 


_ This is perhaps the most sublime and striking image in the 
whole Poem, and does equal credit to the invention of the Poet 
and the language of the translator.—The whole Lombard army 
are either destroyed or put to flight. Armelia dies in the battle, 
while rushing in despair upon the christian line. Rodmir pe- 
rishes in the ruins of St. Peter’s. ‘The triumph of victory fol- 
lows, and the Poem concludes with the meeting of the Pontiff 
and his deliverer Charlemagne. 

We have thus given a faint outline of the conduct of this ex- 
traordinary Poem, which we are assured will fully justify in the 
opinion of our readers the criticism which we passed upon it 
in our last Number. 

‘To Dr. Butler and Mr. Hodgson the highest obligations are 
due from Lucien for the masterly manner in which they have 
both executed their arduous task. ‘They have added an interest 
to the Poem which it never possessed before, particularly to the 
English reader ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that so far 
from losing a single beauty in the translation, it reads infinitely 
better in its borrowed, than in its original dress. To the French 
Poem indeed we should be almost inclined to apply the epi- 
gram of a French wit (Menage we believe) upon the Pucelle of 
Chapelain. : 

Illa Capellani dudum expectata pvella 
T 5 23 post pa caer prodit anuse 


The enthusiastic rapture which announced its approach is lost 
in the stillness of the most provoking indifference, from which 
nothing but the animation, the elegance, and the classical lan- 
guage of the translation can redeem it. 

Our readers will perceive that the six first Cantos are for a 
very obvious reason inferior to the rest of the work. It is not 
till he marches onwards unfettered by the relics of an able friend 
that Dr. Butler appears in full strength. To draw any com- 
parison between his co-adjutor and himself would be almust su- 
perfluous, as they both appear to have been inspired with the 
same views, and to have proceeded in their mighty task part 
passu. ‘Their styles indeed are not so different, but that the 
translation might to any one, who was unacquainted with the 
history of the co-partnership, appear the work of the same 
band. Mr. Hodgson perhaps may be considered as —e 

the 
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the more uniform flow of poetic animation, while Dr. Butler, 
without his general sustainment, proves himself fully equal in 
detached passages. Both are deserving of the crown of victory, 
and were we called upon to decide upon whose head the bay 
sheuld rest, we could only exclaim 


Arcades ambo 
Et cantare pares et respondere parati. 





Art. VIL. A Charze delivered to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of London, at the Primary Visitation. By J. 
Holden Pott, M. A, Archdeacon of London. 4to. 36 pp. 
Rivingtons. 1815. 


Few appointments have given greater satisfaction to that most 
respectable and exemplary body, the Clergy of London, than 
the promotion of the worthy author of this Charge to the im- 
portant station which he now holds. We consider it as for- 
tunate for the Church, when Archdeaconries of so much weight 
and consequence are entrusted to those who are qualified by 
ecclesiastical experience to direct, and by their temperance to 
conciliate the Clergy who are committed to their care. 

The worthy Archdeacon calls the attention of his Clergy to 
the state of the Church in former periods of our English history, 
and to a review of those venerable characters, who, in former 
times, have filled the stations which they now occupy. 

It is not an uncommon cry with a certain party in the 
Church, that the faith of the Reformation are to be zealously con- 
tended for, and its leading features accurately preserved; inti- 
mating at the same time, in pretty plain terms, that they alone 
among the Clergy preach its doctrines, and maintain its cha- 
racter and spirit. 16 such the following judicious observations 
are exceedingly applicable, both to regulate their zeal and to 
increase their candour. ) 


‘In paying due respect. to the modes of teaching, writing, 
and discoursing, which were practised at that period, our first 
care I think should be to strive to profit with each bright ex- 
ample, but to avoid an injudicious application of the pattern, The 
circumstances and occasions which gave the chief direction, and 
communicated the decisive turn to the thoughts and studies of 
men in those times, are much to be observed. The circle into 
which they were led was not altogether that to which their choice 
would have disposed them. The course which they took was 
that which the calls and appre of their day suggested. It wes 
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marked out to them by the great work which they had todo. Ac- 
cordingly to those points and questions which were the prevailing 
objects of attention at that time, their chief notice was directed, 
and their most assiduous exertions of necessity confined. Good 
men are the same in all times, but their minuter modes of think. 
ing, of speaking, writing, and discoursing, will be borrowed from 
the special urgency of those inducements which press most on 
their regard. I am inclined to give to those distinguished per- 
sous, who braved the terrors and exposed the frauds of Rome, the 
full benefit of thisremark, and I mean to claim it also for such as 
have succeeded them, who appear to me to have sometimes suffered 
undue censure for want of that allowance which should govern our 
opinions both of men and manners in their several ages. Without 
such considerations, we shal! be apt to imitate improperly, or 
we shall be led to scatter harsh reflections with as little reason or 
advantage.””?” P. 5. 


The uwtole of this part of the subject is treated with so much 
ability by the Archdeacon, that we cannot sufhciently recom- 
mend it to be read and studied by all. ‘To those, who in these 
days are in the constant habit of reprobating “ will worship” as 
they term it, and are perpetually inculcating spiritual devotion, 
(not according to the true meaning but the party application of 
the term,) these observations are addressed with considerable 
effect : 


“ T shall only add one further illustration of that just measure 
of discernment, which we should endeavor to apply with reference 
to our own age. We have spoken hitherto of speculative topics ; 
but when knowledge was much stinted in its channels, and when @ 
species of devotion, ill-turned and ill-directed, served but to sever 
a few pious persons from the larger number of those who went for- 
ward in a mixed course of ceremonious pageantry, joined with 
real laxity of life, the general exhortations which were employed 
by such as stood forth to redress those evils, were adapted more 
particularly to that state of mens minds and habits. Admitting 
then that no speech can be too ardent or too plain, where corrup- 
tions of the heart of any kind are to be taxed, and that no ex- 
hortations can be too piercing to induce those to return to spiritual 
courses, who at any time are wedded to unprofitable usages, 
coupled with deceitful remedies for the hurts of conscience, still 
will any one pretend to say that it is as necessary now as heteto- 
tore, to dissuade men from devoted habits of attention to external 
forms of duty, or to recall them from a blind submission to the 
yoke of arbitrary laws? Will any sober and considerate person, 
who knows the state and character of our own times deny that the 
mischic{s and obliquities of our days are lapsing fast to an opposite 
extreme, in which even very salutary laws and wise provisions, 
limited to the Word of Ged, and measured by that rule, are con- 

temned, 
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temned, and prove the frequent sacrifice to some wild claim of :elf- 
willed and self-authorized commission??? P. 10. 


The Archdeacon traces the features of the’ different periods 
of the Church down to the present day with equal accuracy and 
judgment. Ife reminds the Clergy of the many able defences 
both of Christianity at large and of the Church, to which the 
city of London has given birth, The Collection of ‘Tracts 
veainst Popery by Bishop Gibson; the Collection of Cases and 


' Discourses to recover Dissenters to the Church ; the Discourses 


delivered both at the lecture feunded by the Llon. Robert 
Boyle and Lady Moyer, which in themselves furnish a body of 
strength against the virulence of the deist and the infidel. ‘To 
those, who have attempted in recent publications to. undervalue 
these masterly defences of our Christian faith, as presenting nos 
thing but “ Socrates, reason, and moderation” the Archdeacou 
thus warmly replies : 


“ Shall we forget the debt of gratitude which we owe to such 
men, who shaped their weapons to their warfare; who defended 
the great truths of religion by clear, sound reasonings, and by 
solid strength of argument, against those who challenged them to 
such proofs, and provoked them to such demonstrations? Shall 
we be told now that the style and method to which the circum- 
stances of their day and the vigour of their minds might lead, was 
fit only for the closet; adapted to the calm seats of philosophy ; 
but too cold afid correct, and too much fraught with cautious ar- 
gument and close reflection, to excite the heat of any warm at- 
tachment in the hearts of men? Shall we offer this return for la- 
bours which have placed the towers of truth upon the ruins of an 
hideous Babel, and raised triumphant banners high over the pres- 
trate wreck of long laboured sophistries, of false reasonings, wild, 
indecent declamations, calumnies, and slanders? Do their writ- 
ings furnish to the world no other proof that they knew how to 
lay the first foundations of the faith in simple hearts, as well as to 
refute deceitful adversaries, and withstand audacious disputants ? 
Let us then be just at least to the past service of the wise and 
good, of whom so many stood where we stand at this day, and 
were the guides and pastors of this great metropolis ; let us render 
that tribute of acknowledgment, even if we feel disposed to claim a 
preference for other modes of teaching and discoursing as adapted 
bhi to ordinary purposes, and better framed for general utility.’’ 

. 18, 

In the latter part of the Charge the subject of National Edu- 
cation in the principles of the Church of England is treated 
with the earnestness due to so important a point. The lamen- 
table deficiency of Churches not oniy im the metropolis, but in 


all our great manufacturing towns is mentioned as an object 
worthy 
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worthy of the interference of the legislature. We trust that the 
representation of the Archdeacon will not be without its weight, 
but that the wisdom of Parliament will provide a remedy for 
an evil whieh is daily increasing and has already grown to so 
alarming a magnitude, , 

From the pleasure which we have received from the perusal of 
this excellent Charge, we trust that it will not be the last which 
will come before us, from the worthy Archdeacon, either in his 
present, or in a more exalted capacity. 





Art. VII. .4 Sermon preached in the Church of Aylesbury, 
at the Visitation of the Right Rev. George, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln. By the Rev. C. J. Blomfield, Rector of Dunton, 
Bucks; and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Published by Desire of his Lordship and the Clergy. Ato. 
Si pp. Mawman. 1815. 


IT seldom falls to our lot to record in the same review the suc- 
cessful labours of the same author in two branches of literature 
so apparently distinct from each other. We record them, how- 
ever, with the greater pleasure, as they shew in the strongest 
point of view how close a connexion exists between theological 
and secular learning, how they mutually confirm and strengthen 
each other ; all human knowledge preparing and enlarging the 
faculties for the reception of things divine, and they in their turn 
enlightening and adorning the bulwarks which form their sup- 
port. On the union of the scholar and the divine, Christianity 
rests her surest hopes and her ablest defence. 

The subject which Mr. Blomfield has chosen for his discourse, 
is the dignity and the responsibleness of the Pastoral Office. 

That the ministry is a sacred trust, will be allowed by all, even 
by the wildest enthusiast and fanatic; now this very trust implies 
the notion of its being entrusted, hence Mr. B. very ingeniously 
and justly argues. ! 


«« Whoever is accountable to God for the fulfilment of a 
trust, must in the first instance have had it committed by Him to 
his hands ; those, who have, as the Apostle says, to give account of 
the souls for which they watch, must first have been appointed to 
watch over them by Him to whom they are accountable. It is the 
same in civil affairs. No man is responsible for the discharge of ap 
office, to which he has not been regularly constituted and ordained : 
he is, indeed, punishable for the illegal usurpation of authority, but 
not for the ill discharge of the duties of his tranchise, la like man- 

ner, 
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ner, no self-elected minister of God’s word can, in strictness of 
speech, be termed accountable for the souls of those whom he di- 
rects ; for that responsibility is evidently nugatory, which any man 
may assume or lay down at pleasure. And where this person or 
that, as vanity or enthusiasm may prompt him, exchanges the work- 
shop or the plough for the pulpit of the conventicle, which of them 
is to be considered as the shepherd who may be called upon to 
answer for the flock? or how is it possible for the flock, who thus 
‘ heap up to themselves teachers,’ ‘ to know,’ as the A says, 
‘them which labour among them and are over them in the Lord 2?” 
P. 9. 


- Mr. B. proceeds to shew that the Divine institution of the 
priesthood, and its legal collation upon us, can alone make under 
it, spiritually speaking, an accountable office. 


*“ From which truth arise two important considerations. We 
ought not, on the one hand, to be suspected of selfishness, in endea- 
vouring to establish this point : because, if we succeed im doing so, 
we place ourselves in a predicament of great labour, difliculty, and 
danger: of labour, from the multiplicity and magnitude of those du- 
ties, which an office of this nature mast impose upon us ; of diffi- 
culty, in qualifying ourselves to perform them in an edifying and 
effectual manner ; and of danger, m proportion to the difficulty. On 
the other hand, it is not te be wondered at, if we lift up our voice 
against the intrusion of those, who call themselves ministers, being 
such neither according to divine institution, nor by lega) collation ; 
because,even were weto allow that the responsibleness of this office 
is not necessarily dependent upon regular ordination to it, yet the 
extreme danger, which must result from misinterpreting important 
texts of scripture of simple and unlearned people, places in a strong 
point of view the temerity of those men, who, without any previous 
qualification, undertake the exposition of those sacred mysteries, 
which even we, who have been brought up im the ‘ schools of the 
prophets,’ venture upon with diffidence and fear. For although 
there can be no doubt, but that the Scriptures are a book, intend- 
ed for the comfort and instruction of all Christian people without 
distinction, and that to debar them from the perusa) of it, is to pre- 
vent their access to the well-spring of life; althorngh the main doc- 
trines of the Gospel be laid down im so plain and perspicuous a 
manner, that to understand them requires no other qualifications 
than a sound head and a sincere heart ; yet it is no less certain, 
that many parts ofthe sacred volume, which have a peculiar refer- 
ence to the circumstances of time and place under which they were 
written, are for that reason necessarily obscure and ambiguous to 
the unlearned reader, and, of consequence, liable to be perverted 
to a mischievous sense. Of many passages in the Apostalical Epis- 
tles, in particular, no man can reasonably pretend to develop the 
exact «rift and application, who has not previously qualified 
himself for the task, by obtaining an accurate knowledge of the 
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Janguage in which the originals were written, of the particular ob- 
jects which the writers had in view, of the circumstances and opi- 
nions of those whom they addressed, The methods of acquiring 
this knowledge it would be presumptuous and useless for me to 
specity ; but an endeavour to acquire it is evidently a most essential 
part of his duty, who undertakes to be an expositor of scripture ; 
and it is one, which demands no trifling expenditure of time and 

mind; for there is no compendious road in divinity : no extraordi- 
nary way nor short cut to knowledge is now to be trusted: we 
have no reason to suppose that men in these days grow wise by 
special inspiration, nor by any other method than that of treading, 


with the assixtanee of God's grace, in the beaten paths of reading 
and meditation.”?” P, 12 


The following short character of enthusiasm is so justly drawn, 
that we cannot but present it to the consideration of our readers. 


“ Enthusiasm, without learning and judgment, is a fire which 
burns but to delude. The word of God is indeed ‘ quick, and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword; but it is a wea- 
pon, which, being wielded by unskilful hands, may be converted, 
from a part of the armour of righteousness, into an implement of 
destruction. For this we have the authority of St. Peter himself: 
and if, even in his time, many things in the writings of St, Paul 
were ‘ hard to be understood *,’ have we not good reason to won- 
der, that the darkest parts of those very writings should in these 
days be the particular portions of scripture, which the self-elected 
and unlearned divine expounds with so much ease and satisfaction 
to himseif, an so much to the bewildering of his hearers?” P. 15. 


The whole of this admirable sermon ts highly deserving the at- 
tention of every Christm punister. The language is earnest but 
simple, overloaded with no artificial rhetoric, emul by no ab- 
struse speculation, [tis the language of a heart seriously and 
zealously devoted to the sacred cause im which itis engaged. In 
h.s notes, we view the union of the scholar and the divine ; many 
of the pomts there discussed are exceedingly curious, and the ci- 
tations of various kinds, highly worthy of our attention, Such is 
the following. 

«PP. 9, Van ty or enthusiasm,—The post of honour is due to vag 
nity, as h: wing heen more instrumental than enthusiasm in setting 
up false teac hers, He sunt enim, says Cyprian, inilta Hereticoe 
rum, et orlus Schismaticorum male cog: tantium, ut gibi placeant, ef 
prepositos SOs nyovneres) superbo tumore contemnant, Sic de Ec- 
c'es:a receditur ; sic aliare projanum foris collocatur ; sic contra pae 
cem Christi et ordinationem atque unitatem Dei rebellaiur. How well 
is the tub of the field preacher described by the words, Aliare pro; 
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fanum foris collocatur! 1 will not determine which of these two 
“motives is most active in the itinerant evangelist of the present day ; 
but to the few of them who can read it, 1 recommend the following 
passage from Plato, as descriptive of their own circumforancous doc- 
trine, and the discriminating faculties of their hearers. Ob: 0% xai 
of ta walnuata megrayorTes Kata Tas Worry nal wwAodYTES, nal nawenrsvonr sg 
(compare 2 Cor. ii, 17.) ta aes imbvuodrts, imate. piv Warta & 
Wwrover, Taya Y dy tints, w Kprort, xx} TOUTWY AYyrdoley ay Wwrodss Oo TH 
xpneroe N Worncov Wpos TH duxn as o abrws nal oi wrotutvos wap aUTwr, 
bay un Tog THN Weel THe urn larenxds on Protagor. 7. I. p. 313. D.” 
P. 25. 


The citation, which Mr. Blomfield has brought from Bishop 
Wren at the conclusion of the following note, 1s so curious In its 
self, and so wonderfully applicable to the present tunes, that we 
cannot forbear presenting it to our readers. 


“ P. 15. Hard to be understood.—dvovinta twa. It is thought 
by many of the most learned divines, that St. Peter here refers to 
St. Paul’s mode of speaking on the subject of Justification. And 
some of the ancient Fathers, Augusting amongst the rest, thought 
that the Epistles of James and Jude, the first of John, and the se- 
cond of Peter, were written, partly with a view to refute the errors 
of the Solifidians. See Bishop Bull's Examen. Censure, p. 531, 
where is quoted from Irenzus a passage relative to the Valentinians, 
admirably descriptive of the modern enthusiast ; aitods 3 wh da 
mpakewe, doe dia Td Dures tives wvevuaTinods, WarTy nal wartws cwOnoscbas 
dvyuatiousi. (See the Bishop of Lincoln's Refutation of Calvinism, 
p- 512.) I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of transcribing a pas- 
sage, which seems to have been almost as prospectively as histori- 
cally true. It is from a paper of Bishop Wren’s, in the Sancroft 
Collection, published by Mr. Gutch in his Collectanea Curiosa, vol. 
I. ».930. * After the conference at Hampton Court, in which the 
Puritan Faction lost all hopes of gaining the King, they returned 
to the old art of perverting the people; using an extraordinary dili- 
gence by Lectures, Conventicles, Libels, &c. to push forward their 
design ; they erected schools in every corner, and procured a college 
or two to be founded (reserved ?) in a manner, solely for themselves. 
But above all things they laboured to gain the possession: of the 
Pulpits, having, it must be confessed, among them many of good 
popular “Rhetorick, or, which served instead of it, Vehemency,. 
Hence the so many Lectures, Afternoon Sermons, Repetitions, 
buying in of Impropriations, and other arts of the same stamp. You 
should have heard these Demagogues magnifying their own preach- 
ing, applying to it whatsoever is spoken in Scripture of the Apostles 
preaching, when it was necessary for converting the Pagan world ; 
and withal reproaching all men who had not so strong lungs as 
themselves. So that, within a while, Preaching had almost juustled 
out of the Church all other parts of public divine worship ; the peo- 
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ot relishing nothing besides 2 Sermon, as being witha} the cheapest 
say of serving God” P. 27. 


Pf a picture of the progress of fanaticism in the present times 
«vie to have been drawn, its features could not have been repre- 
»-uted in so powerful and so just a view. The dreadful conse- 
evences which resulted to this Church and nation from such be- 
,uilngs, now stand recorded upon the page of history ; and shal} 
«« be thought unnecessary alarirists, when we descry the same 
‘ayers arising im the same manner, fromthe same eauses, and in 
se game shape : but aided by an engine, far more powerful than any 
ving existed in those days to hurry them on. to a rapid and a fatal 
maturity. &s there not now a fund for buying up impropriations, 
aud an act framed with scareely any other view than to lessen the 
«ave of small livings, and thus to further its designs ? Are there not 
«.\!eges now set apart in both our Universities for the reception 
neck the mamtenance of embryo fanatics? Is not “ the preach- 
aig of the Gospel,” as it is termed, limited to particular chapels, 
aad confined to a particular party or sect? Are not the great mass 
«\ the Clergy, however zealous, however Christian in their life 
2! doctrine, denounced by these self-created saints, as little bet- 
* than unenlighted heathens? These are matters of fact, not 
yliantoms of the magination; as such Iet then be warnings, to 
suis Church and nation. 

At the conclusion of the notes, Mr. B. has strongly insisted 
wpon the minister's duty of catechizing the children of his parish ; 
« custom far more useful, than what is generally resorted to, a 
se ond Sermon. 


‘ T allude more particularly to that most necessary branch of 
religious education, which falls within the province of those minis- 
ters, who, having the care of souls, leave a very important part of 
slieir duty unperformed, if they neglect to catechize, where it is 
sracticadle, the children of the lower orders. Those, who think that 
p etching is the chief duty of their office, as guides and teachers, 
‘van have but little knowledge of human nature. The eloquence of 
‘le pulpit will no more instil the principles of religion into a mind, 
«hich has not been imbued with them in early youth, than kindly 

vowers will render prolific the field, in which no seed has been 
rown.§6=—s P.«O2'.. 


We cannot conclude this article, without returning our thanks 
t» Mr. Blomfield for this admirable discourse, which fully proves 
thet his mind has been no less dnected to the duties of his high 
catlgg asa minister of the gospel, than to the elegancies and 


beanties of heuthen hitevature as a deep and accomplished 
ot hola. 


ArT. 
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Art. IX. A Manual of Instruction and Devotion, on the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. By Rev. John Hewlett, 
B.D. Morning Preacher at the Foundling. 12mo. 236 pp. 
5s. Rivingtons. 1815. 


AMONG the many admirable treatises and tracts which have 
been published upon this most important point, we can readily 
and conscientiously place the Manual now before us. It is the 
production of a mmister, whose long experience has enabled 
him to judge of the temper and disposition of his peculiar con- 
gregation, and whose many excellent practical discourses have 
been already attended with the most salutary effects. From such 
aman we expected much, and we are not disappointed. 

Different treatises are adapted to the comprehensions, the 
views, the manners, the circumstances of different persons. 
‘Though the truth is one and the same, yet it may be inculcated 
in various methods, each best adapted to its own peculiar end. 
To a London congregation, such especially as are found at 
west end of the town, this manual seems particularly calculated. 
Its admonitions breath an air of Christian gentleness and sim- 
plicity, and will form a most important and necessary subsi- 
diary to those pompous and poverty-stricken harangues which 
the attendants on proprietary chapels are too generally con- 
demned to hear. | 

With the following plain and sensible admonitions to those 
who feel a serious disinclination to attend the holy table, we 
are highly pleased : 


“‘ I have endeavoured to answer common objections, and to re- 
move the common scruples, which persons not inferior to others, 
perhaps, in a general estimation of character, may, from various 
causes, be led to entertain: but if there are any who have more 
serious obstacles to overcome, who harbour the sinful passions of 
hatred and envy, malice and revenge, and who continue in habits 
of wickedness, without any conviction of sin, or purpose of amend- 
ment, let them not only refrain from coming to the holy commu- 
nion of the body and blood of Christ ; but let them also cop aver 
from all places of public worship: for until the grace of God shall 
lead them to repentance, and “ renew aright spirit within them,” 
their prayers and devotion, instead of being an acceptable service, 
will be a kind of outrage and profanation. And, in general, it 
should be remembered, that the same evil dispositions and bad 
conduct, which prevent a person from receiving the Sacrament, 
must, if he does not timely repent, disqualify him for performin 
other religious duties, and will at length endanger his eternal sal- 
vation. How, for instance, can he, who is spreading vice and 


wickedness by his own example, pray to his heavenly Father, yd 
“ hj 
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‘‘his kinglom may. come,’’ and that his “ will may be.done in 
earth, as it is in heaven?” Or, how can he who lives in the 
wretched state of hatred and malice, say, “ Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against us ?’’ 

* They, therefore, who are unfit to celebrate the holy Sacra- 
ment which Christ has ordained, are not prepared to join with any 
sincerity, or effect, in the daily prayer, w which he has taught his 
disciples to use.”? P, 102. 


To all parents and guardians of youth we seriously recommend 
the followmg most important observations : 


«¢ Allow me to add, for the present, that Parents and Guardians, 
more especially, can never acquit themselves of neglecting a most 
serious duty, if they do not use their utmost influence with young 
persons, soon after they have been confirmed, on this important 
occasion. The usual scruples and objections respecting their 
youth and ignorance are, for the most part, extremely ill-founded, 
re prehensible, and injurious. Surely we cannot well be established 
in habits of duty too soon: and, with the prospect of a sinful and 
seductive world opening before them, when are the young likely 
to kneel at the altar with more innocence, and when will they 
stand in more need of the sanctions of religion and the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, to guard them against dangers and temptations 
of every kind, and to confirm them in their principles of duty to- 
wards God and man? If the proper season for enforcing this im- 
»ortant ordinance be neglected, life silently glides on, the mind 
he its teachable, ductile character, and the proper time of pa- 
rental authority, with many of its favorable opportunities of instruc- 
tion, will be found to have passed away. An habitual omission is 
thus gradually formed in early life; and, at a subsequent period, 
it is often strengthened by a painful sense of diffidence, timidity 
and false shame: for we naturally feel some degree of embarrass- 
ment in doing any thing for the first time, that is attended with a 
considerable “degree of interest and public solemnity ; and I am 
persuaded, that many persons foolishly refrain from partaking of 
the Holy Communion, at an advanced season of life, not that they 
have any real, well-founded objection to it; but because the habit 
of onission has been long formed, and because they were not led 
to the altar by others at a proper time.” P. 29. 


Mr. Llewlett has studied, as a preacher is bound to do, with 
muuch success, the peculiar temper and disposition of his con- 
gregation. In the fashionable world there are many who rather 
ancime to the epimion that really Christianity is a very good sort 
of a vehgion, and are willing to receive it under their patronage ; 
taking such a part of it as may happen to suit their humour, 
and repudiating what is not exactly conformable either to their 
passions or their caprice. ‘To such Mr. H. apertts with equal 
justice and piety. 


« But 
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«¢ But it is melancholy to observe, that, in the practice of our 
best principles, and in the exercise of our purest virtues, there is 
often a mixture of self-will and latent corruption, which renders 
our conduct wretchedly imperfect. This is bad enough when it 
concerns ourselves and others merely as members of society ; but 
when it relates more particularly to our duty towards God, our non- 
performance in things that are practicable to all; can be consi- 
dered only as presumptuous wickedness, and as a sort of construc- 
tive rebellion against the authority of heaven: 

«“ Many of the errors, crimes, and omissions of human nature 

roceed from an unsubdued pride; and the difficulty that we find 
in humbling ourselves to the complete ebedience of those laws, 
which, notwithstanding, we profess to believe are of divine 
authority. We are exhorted ‘as new-born babes to desire the 
sincere milk of the word ;”? and are told, “* that Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child stall not enter 
therein.”? Instead of this becoming deference and teachable hu- 
mility, we observe frail and corrupt mortals erecting their own fal- 
lible judgment, and their own sufficiency against the divine autho- 
rity of their Lord and Saviour. Yes, there are many, who, with- 
out utterly disclaiming his name and power, without casting off 
their faith, or “* sitting in the seat of the scornful,’”’ will choose 
what they will reject, what they will receive, and what they will 
obey. Some precepts of the holy Gospel, therefore, that would 
mortify their sinful passions, that would condemn their errors, and 
enlighten the darkness of their hearts, that affect not to under- 
stand, or else think them of little importance; and, perhaps, not 
applicable to their case. ‘* They care for none of those things,” 
while others which impose no restraint, which require no sacrifice, 
and no self-denial, are heard with complacency, and obeyed with 
cheerfulness. When the failings and transgressions of their neigh- 
bour, also, are referred to the laws of religion, then the Almighty 
is made to speak as the God of vengeance, in lightning and in 
thunder; but when their own are considered, if any be acknow- 
ledged, he is supposed to whisper compassion and forgiveness, in 
the accents of a merciful father, “ that pitieth his children, and re- 
membereth that they are dust.” 


“© § 4. Corruption and Abuse of sinful Principles. 


** It is easy te perceive the corruption and abuse to which such 
sinful principles would lead. Instead of ‘ casting down imagina- 
tions, and every high thing that exalteth itself against the know- 
ledge of God, and bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ,’ which it is our duty to do, we bring the 
truths of his holy Gospel into captivity to the selfish passions and 
grovelling pursuits of the world. Instead of fashioning our lives 
and conversation agreeably to the precepts, admonitions, and com- 
mands of divine wisdom, we presumptuously attempt to, change, 
or mutilate the Word of God, till it might, in some measure, suit 
sur own scntiments and conduct; and till it might allow us to 
slumber 
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slumber on in our present state, without being roused by the re- 
bukes of conscience, or the terrors of eternity. 

‘¢ Thus may the pure and holy system of Christian faith and 
Christian practice be contaminated in all its parts; and thus may 
individuals either neglect, or transgress, as occasion requires, al- 
most every law, which the Son of God has laid down. If such 
laxity of principle and conduct be once admitted, it is easy to per- 
ceive, that human frailty and corruption could not well claim a 


greater licence for the indulgence of sinful passions and pursuits.”’— 
P. 43, 


The form prescribed for self-examination is exceedingly good, 
the notes upon the whole service, and the private prayers which 
follow are written in the spirit of calm and Christian devotion. 
The whole is sufficiently concise, without omitting any impor- 
tant considerations. We recommend this Manual strongly to 
all, particularly to the congregations which are composed of 
those who move in the higher circles of life, and are frequently 
ignorant of the true principles and tendency of the Christian 
religion; from which circumstance it too often happens that 
when they begin to think seriously of their unchristian state, they 
fly for succour_to the opposite extreme of fanaticism, and be- 
come too easy a prey to the designing cant of the puritanical 
party. We trust that Mr. Hewlett’s book will have the circu- 
lation which it deserves: in his own chapel, when preached in 


the form of Sermons, the effect of his exhortation was very 
powerful. 





Art. X. Legend of Iona, with other Poems. By Walter, 


Paterson. 8vo. 352 pp. 12s. Edinburgh, Constable; 
London, Longman. 19812. 


THIS Poem is written in direct imitation of the style of W. 
Scott: and as an imitation it must be allowed to have a very fair 
proportion of merit. Mr. Paterson is both an elegant and 
a pretty Poet, too fond however of those little concetti, which, 
in the eyes of an English reader, seem only to excite a smile. 
‘The story of the Legend of Iona is not devoid of interest, and 
may be read with pleasure. The miscellaneous Puems are more 
original than the tale; asa specimen of Mr. Paterson’s powers, 
we shall select a few lines at the close of the “ Holm-Glen,” 


descriptive of a hermit of ancient days, and of the wonders of 
his cell. 


“« His harp, that erst had cheered his happier years, 
Yet weaned his drooping age from half its tears ; 
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The Eden of Imagination: 


Till, when subdued with age’s last decay, 
No more his fingers could its spirit sway, 
Upon that sacred bough he hung its strings, 
Where now the ivy-shade so closely clings : 
And it is said that still the tree retains 
The spirit of his harp’s enchanting strains ; 
For oft when evening’s feeble tints deeay, 
The nighted traveller, on his homeward way, 
As o’er the Garple’s ivied bridge he hies, 
While the cold sweat-drops on his temples rise, 
Hears the soft tones of music round him flow, 
Winding the mazes of the glen below ; 
And charmed alike with pleasure and with dread, 
Stands like a statue till the notes are fled, 
Then homeward hies, with eager haste to tell 
His wondrous stories of the Hermit’s Cell.”’ P. 200. 





Arr. XI. The Eden of Imagination. By J. H. Reyna: 
Cawthorn. 1814. 


THERE is a felicity in the tile of this Poem that cannot {7 
afford pleasure: we call up with it a thousand recollections x .4 
enticipations, ard Fancy falls zealously to work to embody 


« Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream.” 


Something, in fact, more agreeable to our own ideas of a t:«- 
réstrial paradise, than we imagine our Poet is about to presei.. as 
with: as Cowley sweetly observes, 


«“ Phansie, wild dame, with much lascivious pride, 
By twin-chamelions drawa, does gaily ride ; 

Her coach there follows, and throngs round about 
Of shapes and airy forms an endless rout. 

A sea rowls on with harmless fury here ; 

Straight ’tis a field, and trees, and herbs appear.” 


And on reading the Poem we found our first feelings corm«t. 
This “ Eden” may be to Mr. Reynolds a very delightful s«:, 
all that in imagination even he could hope for, but to us itis « t 
a dull, melancholy place, to which even the harmony auc 
cacy of his numbers cannot reconcile us: so much indeed d+ 
question its congeniality with the feelings and habits 4) «« 
world, that we doubt, after this specimen of his ability, if Ju. « 
our flourishing gentlemen of the hammer would be inclsi: ia 
employ him to furnish a descriptive advertisement of som. ‘ + v- 
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lightful cottage ornée, or one of their “ picturesque residences,” 
on the banks of an Irish bog. But with this perhaps we have 
nothing to do ; and, with this exception, we have not.of late been 
more gratified w ith a trifle, than in the perusal of this little work. 
The description of evening, with which it opens, exhibits at 
once a very high poetical ability in the author, The sun has 
just set. 
«* Each summer cloud that slowly sails away, 
dears a light lovely gladness from his ray ; 
‘he sea still glows in all his golden pride, 


As if the sun had melted in the tide; 
* . * * * * 


. * . * * * 
Thus at some moment, when our joys are bright, 
We look on pleasure as a form of light ; 

And when the brilliance of the time is past, 

Still on the mind the recollections last ; 

And memory’s tint, unwilling to depart, 

Casts a warm, mellow lustre o’er the heart.” 


This is equally just and elegant. 

From what we can eolleet frem scattered notices, Mr. Rey- 
nolds is a very young man; of his-ultimate success as a Poet, a 
great deal will depend on bimself: he has many of the requisites 
of a tine one; but study, and true study, 1s absolutely necessary 
to excellence. Art and nature must be alike within the grasp of 
a Poet. In the course of reading therefore to which Mr. Rey- 
nolds must of necessity submit, we would earnestly rec ommend 
to hima higher school than the modern: in his “ Library” we 
regretted to find him speaking of Milton and Spencer in mere re- 
gular common place commendation; this is the consequence of 
@ superficial knowledge of their extraordinary excellence: we 
hope some day to find him discrimmating, and dwelling with en- 
thusiasm on their beauties, not, as now, givmg pages to modern 
Poets, and clubbing these masters of the divine art mto one line, 
and shuffling them off in another as if uneasy under their weight. 
We have some confidence that this will be the case from the 
spirit in which he selects, and the spirit with which he commends 
Mr. Wordsworth, and from that truth with which he himself 
s:ems capable of examining nature. ~Qur readers will discover 
im the concluding extracts, with which we shall now present them, 
that he bas something congenial in feeling even with that ex- 
t:. ordinary Poet. 


« T’ll tread the mazes of the winding way, 
Breathe o’er again the pleasures of the day, 
Twine the young shrubs that need the fresh’ning shower, 


There 
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There view the linnet, startled at the breeze, 


On wing of wildness, flutter through the trees ; 
* ” * * 


* i 2 * 


And dearer are these lonely walks than all 

The heartless pleasures of the crowded ball, 
Where heated hands meet hands, to press and part, 
Where silence shews the coldness of the heart, 

Or nonsense flits from lip to lip with ease, 
In.gilded lies, and jaded repartees. 
. * ? - 
These—these are joys su ing human art, 

Which cast a ray of Conable athe heart, 
Which hush each ruder passion in the breast, 
And breathe of innocence, and whisper rest ; 
‘These give a pleasure of the purest kind, 
And form at once the banquet of the mind.” 





Art. XII. An Qde. Martin. 1815. 


IF we allowed our feelings as reviewers in the slightest degree 
to influence our judgment, we should of all meu be the most 
certain enemies to the general dissemination of education; uot 
that we could object to men merely being taught to read and 
write, but for the imtumate connection which seems to. exist be- 
tween writing and printing; the moment a young gentleman or 
ady can string together a few sentences, out they must come ; 
and we have of late years had such an overflowing of these 
“ Jaborious effects of idleness,” that with nerves, from custom, 
something less tremblingly alive than they were wont, we can- 
not but confess we are sometimes terribly shaken at the sight of 
a new novel ; and that a promised treat of hot pressed Fugitive 
Poetry, requires an extra cup of bark and port wine before we 
can venture to contend with it. An ode it is true is something 
less alarming ; it shews an honest aim at something creditable, 
and is less ‘Tikely to be made the channel of that mawkish senti- 
ment, or the still more offensive ribaldry, which so frequently dis- 
graces the publications we have alluded to. But anonymous 
poetry of any sort has nothing in it prepossessing to a reviewer. 
We know not well how to describe the work before us. If 
the reader will call to his recollection the unsubstantial beings 
that pass before Bradamant, in the third book of Orlando Furioso, 
or, to come more home, the shadows’ that appear to M 3 
at the command of the witches; or indeed, and the resemblance 
H is 
VOL, iV. JULY, 1815. 
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68 An Ode. 


is closer, the visions that disturb the repose of Richard in the 
5th act, be will have a tolerably clear idea of the groundwork of 
the Ode before us, which is the personification of the passions 
that might be supposed to have agitated the mind of Buona- 
parte * immediately after his abdication passing m suceession be- 
fore him ; and it is a melancholy evidenee of the eventful period 
in whicl: we live, that before our poets can celebrate the deliver- 
aie of mankind from this dreadful scourge, he is agai on the 
scone of action, and again abdjcates his usurped dominion. 

‘Lhe prototype however of the present work is unqu®stionably 
Collius’s exquisite Ode on the Passions; and though it is not 
borne up by that poetic enthusiasm which delights and astonishes 
us in the original, there is sufficient feeling and passion to elevate 
it much above the common poetry of the day. It may some- 
what startle the reader perbaps to find Love among the number, 
alighting too on the broken sceptre of Buonaparte to cheer his 
solitude, and calm his agomzed brain. ‘That the man is capable 
of feeling a pure and disinterested affection we should not be 
easily convinced; nor is there a single anecdote in his life that 
will justify even a poet's supposition. ‘This description indeed, 
which, taken by itself, is devoid neither of elegance nor spirit, 
becomes absurd only by its application. 


«© To save the monarch, Anger now was maddening, 
To cheer a breast tormenting thoughts were saddening, 
Seft music breath’ d—an angel's sigh 
Just melted from the morning sky, 
And heaven’s own light beam’d cheerfully. 
Gay from above, 
With laughing heart, and all enamouring eyes, 
Descended Love! 
Ilis airy wings were of the sweetest dies, 
Rich as the rainbow of the summer skies ; 
Or the bright tints that play’d upon the wing 
Of bee that hover'd, lightly murmuring, 
O'er flowers of Paradise ! 
Ilis rmglet cluster’d brew 
Shone in its whiteness like the mountain snow 
( nwhich the moenberms rest; 
Oh! it was clear as the wild sparkling stream, 
That runs with morning rays upon its breast ; 
And light as childhood's dream.”’ 
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* The author has managed with censiderable address not to 
allude ta his hero by name, 
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‘‘ ‘Ry 
Art. XIII. An Outline of Mineralogy and Geology. By 
W. Philips: 193 pp. 5s. Gd. Philhps. 1815. 


AS an elementary treatise upon mineralogy, we hate not seen 
a book that has given us so much satisfaction. ‘The arrangement 
is good, the explinations cledr, and the descriptious sulheieutly 


‘copious for the begimuer. 


The following is the description of salt deposites : 


* Clay, sdridstorie, and gypsum. almost invariably accompany 
rock salt, either above or below it; sdmetimes both above and 
below it. 

« The countries in which large deposites of salt are found, are 
for the most part flat; they do not often exceed tliat elevation 
which is termed hilly. 

“ In Germany, but few instarices of tlhe rock salt formation. 
occur; but it is said that an urtcommonly great deposition of it 
may be traced with little interruption from the Black Sea nearly 
tothe Alps. It abounds in Spain; but is not very common in 
Russia or generally in northern countrics. Neverthele’s there are 
said to be two whole mountains in Astracan entirely coniposed of 
it. It is abundant in Persia; the isle of Ormus in the Persian 
Gulph almost wholly consists of rock salt. Whole mountains of 
it also occur in Tunis and Algiers, in \frica. It is found in New 
South Wales; and not long since a mountain of salt of an im- 
mense height was discovered near the Missouri rivet in Americay 
eighty miles long and forty-five miles wide, tlie sutface of which 
is barely andes | with earth; neither tree nor shrub is growing 
upon it. 

* But many countries are nearly without salt. At Delhi and 
Agra, the capitals of Hindustah, its price is Ys. 6d. per pound: 
and it is said to be so scarce in the interior of that country, west 
of Thibet, that the natives used cakes of salt, sealed up and bear- 
ing the stamp of their prince, as money. 

‘* Perhaps the most extensive deposition of rock salt in the 
world occurs in Wiclitska, near Cracow in Poland, at the northern 
extremity of a branch of the Carpathian mountains. It has been 
worked as a niine since the year 1251, and its excavations are 
said to extend more than a league from east to west. The salt 


is of an iron grey colour, in which are found cubes of a pure white.” 
P, 153. 


_ The following description of the salt mines. at Northwich, 
in Cheshire, may prove interesting to some of our readers. 


“ These beds are kndwn to extend one mile and a half, north- 
east and south west, and are upwards of three quarters of a mile 
wide: there are two beds, lying one beneath the other. 

u2 “ The 
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*« The strata above the upper bed, consist of gypsum, and of 
alternating beds of variously coloured marl, red, blue, and brown 
some of them are so porous as that it has been ascertained that 
360 gallons of water rise through them in a minute; a circum- 
stance that greatly impedes the sinking of the pits. It is remarkable, 
but it is well ascertained, that the various strata above the upper bed 
of rock salt contain no marine fossils. These strata are from 105 
to 120 feet thick ; they repose on the first bed of salt which is from 
sixty to ninety feet thick: between the first and second beds of 
salt lies a stratum of indurated marl, thirty-fix to forty feet in 
thickness. So that the surface of the second or lower bed of rock 
sult is about 220 feet from the surface of the land. Into this se- 
cond bed of salt they have sunk 132 feet, without having found the 
bottom of it. 

“ The salt of these mines is for the most. part of a reddish hue, 
arising from some admixture of iron ; and it is generally so hard, 
that the blast by gunpowder is employed in breaking it down. 
The lower part of the lower bed is the purest ; and in it there are 
considerable cavities about 16 feet in height; in which, occasion- 
ally, pillars of salt are left, six or eight yards square, which form 
the supports of the roof. The cavities are worked into aisles or 
streets; which, when illuminated by candles fixed to the sides of 
the rock, give a brilliancy of effect that is singularly striking ; and, 


it is said, ulmost appear to realize the magic palaces of the eastern - 


els. 

ee Some mea: of the vast magnitude of the Cheshire salt de- 
posites may be formed, when it is mentioned that its many mines 
yield 16,000 tens for home consumption annually, and that 140,000 
tons more_are annually exported from Liverpool.” P. 157. 


We strongly recommend tins little work, as a most usefut 
and cheap companion to the young mine ralogist, 





Arr. XIV. Researches about Atmospheric Phanomene. By 
1. Lorster. F.L.S, 8vo pp. 27k. 10s. Od, Plates, Baldwin: 
1815. : 


Mr. FORSTER appears to be a gentleman of an ardent, though 
somewhat of a positive turn of mind, devoid neither. of inge- 
liuily or science. Various readers will be amused in various 
ways by the perusal of this volume. ‘The plates are very pretty, 
and in no small degree illustrate the observations of the work. 
Our author treats of the origin, the modification, and the pe- 
cuhiarities of clouds ; indications of future changes of the wea- 
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ther ; and the influence of all its varieties upon organized bodies; 
with observations on the regimen to be pursued m the various 
diseases resulung from such changes. Now although we are 
far from agreeing with our author in his opinions upon gll 
these subjects, upon some of which he has suffered his judg- 
ment to ruu wild, we cannot in justice deny lim the credit of 
having written an original, useful, and very amusing volume. 


* 





Art. XV. A Visit to Paris ini814. By John Scott, Editor 
of the Champion. 8vo. pp. 409. 12s. 1815. 
“ 

FROM the editor of a Sunday paper, we expected little worthY 
of our attention, and that little calling for our réprobation. We 
were agreeably disappointed however in the present work. The 
views of French society aud manners are in great measure origi~ 
nal, the comparison of them with the English just, and the 
principles unexceptionable. ‘The following reflections upon the 
superior decency, as it is termed, of Paris, have more origina- 
lity than any that we have seen, nor are they more original 
than just. After speaking of the Palais Royale, the author 
observes | 


“ It is very certain, that if there were any similar places of re- 
sort in London, such abominable conduct would prevail among 
them, that they would become insufferable nuisances ;—whereas, 
in Paris, there is nothing seen painfully to offend the eye, and this 
is enough to satisfy the Parisians that they ought not to shock the 
mind, But the truth is, that grossness ot conduct is the natural 
and becoming barrier that stands between virtue and vice,—it 
proves that the two are kept totally distinct, that the partizans of 
the latter feel themselves proscribed, rejected, disowned by the 
respectable.” They thas carry with them the brand of their in- 
faumy,—the good shudder at it and avoid them,—they disgust in- 
stead of alluring,—they excite a horror which counteracts the 
temptations to licentiousness. It is a sign that the virtue of a na- 
tion is spurious and debased, not that its vice is scanty and un- 
aggravated, when its manners fail strongly to mark the distinction 
between the worthy and the reprobate. Where morals are gene- 
rally loose, where principles are unsettled, and duties ill understood 
and worse practised, the most vicious will assume a companionable 
decorum of behaviour, for they will feel that they are not much out 
of the common way; and, being on terms of familiarity and com- 
munion with al) around them, their iniquity will help to form a 
generally debased standard, instead of remaining distinct and odi- 
ous, as a contrast to what is pure and valuable. This is the true 
secret of what is termed the superior decency of Paris ip some re- 
Sspects ; 
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spects :—it cannot be said to exist in any one instance of supe- 
riority in whut is good ;— it is not to be found in a closer regard to 
the nupwal contract, in a higher sense of what is honourable in trans- 
actions between man and man, or in abstinence from sensual indul- 
gences, No,in each and all of these respects, the French are 
notoriously less strict than the English: —but their prostitutes are 
better behaved, and their public assemblages are not so baisterous, 
—the causes of which are, that their women of the town are less a 
peculiar class than those of England, and that the quiet and comfort 
of their homes are less sacredly preserved, and fondly esteemed.” 
Y. 162. 


In his chapter upon the manners and habits of the French fe- 
males, the same train of thought is applied in a still stronger 
Wainer. 


“ One effect of what I have been describing is, that, amidst this 
general profligacy, the grosser features of vice are not frequently 
seen. A woman who swerves from her sex’s point of honour in 
England, is aware that she has committed an unpardonable offence, 
and the coarseness of depravity ensues from the very consciousness 
ot the enormity of her crime. But it is very different in France. 
A female there who has committed adultery, regards herself, and 
is — by others, as not more culpable than if she were a little 
too cxtravegunt, or too addicted to play, or rather fond of going 
from home. Jler mind, therefore, experiences little, if any altera- 
tion, in consequence of the violation of her person: it is but little, 
or rather not at all, worse than it was before. It must be admitted, 
that this is a better state of disposition and ‘cling than usualy 
exists in union with a disregard of chastity in England, but how 
worthless is it as a general standard of the female heart,—and is it 
not infinitely better to meet with instances of gross depravity, as 
disgusting exceptions to the general purity, than to find purity no 
where, and every where a dissoluteness, insulting and confounding 
virtue by assuming the air of decency? 

‘* This leads me again to notice what I have before referred to 
—namely, the boast of the French, that the appearance of vice in 
Pars is not so odious as in London. It it be allowed them that 
their wickedness is not so deformed, yet if their virtue is not so 
fair, the worst stigma will rev jain with them. Where women com- 
mit ‘adultery, and are allowed to continue in good society, the com- 
mon prostitutes will not in their behaviour shew themselves at vari- 
ance with the observances of good socicty. Why should they ? 
The crowd of unfortunate females in the lobbies and boxes of the 
English theatres, forming, as it certainly does, 2 display offensive 
to dec ency, Is adduced sometimes as a contrast disgraceful to the 
nation, against the decorum of behaviour which profligacy pre- 
serves in the public places of Paris. Be it observed, however, that 
no one attempts to say, that there is a less amount of profligacy 
collected together in the latter assemblies ;—but it assimilates itself 

more 
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more to the general manners, it lives on an easier and more com- 
municable footing with all around it. Now the truth is, that, for 
all the interests of virtue, this is the most fatal public symptom of 
the two. The offensive shew in our theatres is highly disgraceful 
to the managers who build conveniences for this description of per- 
sons, that they may derive a profit from assisting the vicious inter- 
course in question,—but one of its most certain effects is to fill the 
breast of the youthful female, who is not corrupted, with horror, 


_and to strengthen it against every seduction, which, by any possi- 


bility, might end in reducing her to so frightful a state of degrada- 

tion. She sees the votaries of pleasure in an awful state of defor- 

mity and abandonment, and if the Grecks found it efficacious, to 

confirm their young men in habits of temperance, to expose slaves 

before them in the brutality to which drunkenness reduces, surely , 
it must be still more admonitory and alarming to a young girl of 
delicate feelings and refined manners, to see her own sex exposed 

in loathsomeness and misery to the insolence and coarseness of the 

other. 

‘“« The dangerous seduction is in Paris,—where the harlot sits 
beside the girl of virtue, pretty, demure, attentive to the play, and 
coquetting with the surrounding beaux. ‘The young lady is sensi- 
ble that this woman does little more than her mamma does, and 
she sees no difference in their carriage. ‘The men behave alike 
respectfully to both; they are both, then, entirely on an equality 
to the eye, and pretty nearly so to the understanding. 

“ It is, I repeat, most essential to the preservation of virtue, that 
the distinction between it and vice should be strongly marked. It 
certainly is not so in France: they unite with each other, and this 
ts an union which must be entirely at the expense of the best party 
to it, and, at the same time, promote the extension, without lessen- 
ing the mischiefs of the worst.” P. 252. 


This view of the subject is masterly and good, and we give 
great credit to the sound principles of morality, and the just 
views of human nature by which it is dictated. ‘The gaming 
tables are described in language animated and just. 


“ Gaming, in every country sufficiently injurious, in this is ren- 
dered doubly destructive from the small sums that may be staked, 
At the first tables with which the Palais Royal, and indeed almost 
every district of Paris, abounds, and to some of which females are 
cdmitted as well as men, so small a sum as two francs, or twenty 
pence, may be staked, The evil of this will easily be seen; every 
artisan who can earn, every shopman or apprentice who can purloin 
that sum, may try his fortune at the gaming tabie ; and, not con- 
tent with this encouragement to the spirit of play, the government 
provides in the course of every year, not less than about one hun- 
dred and eighty lotteries, one of which is drawn nearly every other 
day, and in which persons may purchase even for the small sum of 
6)X- pence ;—the consequence Is, that the family of many a labourer 
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is frequently deprived of its daily food, to indulge this vile spirit of 
ashing, which the vile policy of the government has created and 
fostered. All this evil is tolerated in nolan to raise a revenue which 
appears almost inconsiderable. The produce of the gaming-houses, 
and places of debauchery, for they are all taxed, do not, according 
to Monsieur Pichon, amount to more than fourteen millions of 
francs, or about 600,0001. perannum, Formerly they were farmed 
for twelve millions per annum, The individual who rented them, 
retired with a fortune of thirty millions, and now resides on a do- 
main which he has purchased, and which once belenged to the 
Duchess of Bourbon. At present the tables ere in the hands of 
the government, and may equal the whole estimate of Monsieur 
Pichon; but whatever may be the amount of the profit derived, 
there is no man who must not see, that when balanced against the 
loss of national morals, the sum is contemptible indeed. 
** On entering these horrid places, you are first startled by the 
reparation of taking from you your hat and stick in the anti-cham- 
- :—when you proceed into the rooms where they play, your 
heart is withered by anxious looks, and a heated stillness, rendered 
more impressive by the small interruptions given to it by the sudden 
sharp click of a bit of wood, which intimates that the winner is 
seizing his money. Of all popular vices, gaming is the most odious 
and deadly: it is opposed to all social feelings,—it renders even 
extravagance selfish, and improvidence mean ;—it stifles kindness 
in proportion as it encourages hope ;—it gives to the disposition a 
sharp, edgy, contracted character, and, while it ruins the circum. 
stances more fatally and surely than any other illicit pursuit, it 
throws neither pomp nor pathos around the downfall About these 
hellish tables, halt-pay officers, private soldiers, clerks, and ex- 
employés, are seen in a desperate contention with treacherous for- 
tune :— the expression of the face, as the trembling hand puts down 
the piece of money, is awful ;— one piece follows another,—gold is 
succeeded by silver, and, from five franc coins, the unfortunate 
wretch is reduced to the risk of a single franc. He loses it, and 
leaves the room with a face that bespeaks him drained and despe- 
rate. For what atrocity is he not now prepared? ‘lhe appearance 
of women at these tables is still more horrible :—their sex which is 
$0 susceptible of lovely appearances, natural and moral, seems 


equally calculated to display the features of deformity in their most 
revolting aspects.’’ P. 167. 


We can recommend this volume to our readers as exhibiting 
amore perfect view of French manners and French tempers, 
than any book we have yet seen. The language is bold and 
animated, such as is dictated by an honest abhorrence of vice 
and treachery; ard the reflections are generally marked both 
with originality and justice. 
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Ant. XVI. The Angler’s Guide. By T. F. Salter. 8vo. 
300 pp- Plates. 10s. 6d. Tegg. 1815. 


AS a practical book this is one of the very best which we have: 
seen, and will prove a most useful companion to the young and 
inexperienced angler. ‘lo those indeed who have neither pa- 
tience nor inclination to follow this occupation, the natural 
history of the various English fish will prove highly amusing. 
Every point which can concern the angler is touched upon wih. 
much judgment and skill; the descriptions of the various rivers, 
the acts of parliament respecting fishing, observations ov the 
weather, and directions for the recovery of the drowned are all 
given in detail, ‘The plates are excellent, and combine with 
the rest to make this volume a very useful and instructive 
work. 





Axt. XVII. Instructions to Young Sportsmen, with a concise 
Abridgment of the Game Laws. 12mo. 150 pp. Johanson. 
1814. 


A VERY useful manual of instructions for sportsmen, young 
and old, from which many usetul hints may be derived, which 
cannot be found in other places. It is amusing to observe with 
how much earnestness the author writes ; forsaking the simple 
didactic, he rises into the hortatory and sublime, imdulging him- 
self in the frequent use of the prosopupeia. Do not let nim be 
alarmed at the word, it is not Greek for a poaclier, it merely 
signifies (in sporting language) levelling your gun at a single 
bird, and not shooting at random. ‘The character of our 
author’s style will be seen in the following ist uctions respecting 
snipes and woodcocks. 


“ A real good sportsman will feel more gratified by killing a 
woodcock or a few snipes, than bags full of game, that have been 
reared on his own neighbour’s estate ; and one, who is not so dis- 
posed, may be safely condemned a8 an errant pot hunter ! 

“ The pursuit of woodcocks may be termed the for hunting of 
shooting —but that of snipes is declined by many, who plead these 
inability to kill them, than which, nothing may be easier acquired, 
by a pretty good shot. 

“ If they spring from nearly under your feet, remain perfectly 
unconcerned, till they have done twisting, and then bring up your 
gun and fire; but, if you présent it in haste, they so tease and 
Hurry, that you become nervous, and, from a sért of panic, ¢an- 
not bring the gun up to a proper aim. If, on the other hand, 

+ they 
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they rise at moderate distance, down with them, before they begin 
therr evolutions. When they cross, be sure to fire well forward, 
and (if you possibly can) select a windy day for this amusement ; 
as snipes then usually /ie better, and, on being sprung, hang against 
the wind, and become a good mark.” P. 80. 





Ant. XVIII. The Magic of Wealth ; a Novel in three Volumes. 
By U. 8. Surr, Author of a Winter in London. 12mo. 
Cadell and Davies. 1815. , 


THOUGH evidently a hurried and hasty production, this is a 
novel with no ordinary degree of merit. ‘There is much insight 
nito character, with a very fair share of humour. ‘The story-is 
tolerably teresting, but rather improbable; this circumstance 
however is rather in its favour. The hero as mighty mysterious 
for the two first volumes ; tll at last he turns out to be a pro- 
tegee of the Jesuits, whom he considers still to be at the bottom 
of all the mighty movements m the political world; and al- 
though their order was nominally abolished by Ganganelli, yet 
that their influence. still continues unabated. ‘The education of 
the hero in the Vatican, and his sudden mission to Naples, forms. 
a wild and interesting story: it does vot blend however with 
English scenery and manners ; we wish therefore that Mr. Surr 
had made a separate tale out of this part of the work; witha 
hulle pains such a history nught be. rendered exceedingly amus- 
ing. «As a specimen of Mr. Surr’s powers in the humourous, 
we shall present the reader with the opeuing of the tale. 
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* Peter Perryman, of Cheapside, London, haberdasher, milli- 
ner, and Jace-man, was of slender form, and sallow countenance ; 
rather more than five feet high, and about thirty six years old. 

** Each week-day morning, ere Bow Church clock struck nine, 
Peter had constantly received the last touches of the barber’s 
comb, had wiped the powder from his jessamine cheeks, and 
formed the rose of muslin beneath his chin. Then, ere the pow- 
dering gown was changed for the smart blue frock, or the red 
morocco slippers gave place to the tasselled Hessian boots, it was 
the custom of this Grand Monarque des Modes, to strut for half an 
hour, up and down the shop. There, with all the majesty of 
miilinery power, he issued forth the order of the day to several 
pretty ele and girl-like boys, his female and effeminate appren- 
tices, exciting emulation in each breast to measure ribands faster 
than their fellows, 
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* At one time he would slyly sow the seeds of avarice in their 
young minds, by hinting— i 


That when they to the ladies made their court, 
While simp’ring, they should snip an inch too short. 


Then shifting the subject of his counsels from the science of attack 
to that of defence, with deep sagacity he would put them on their 
guard against the ambuscades of well-dressed shop-lifters, forged 
notes, and counterfeit Bank tokens, 

“One morning, while Perryman was thus parading and ha- 
ranguing, his oration was interrupted by the appearance of a dirty 
Jad, who enquired which was Mr. Perryman’s shop. 

‘* ¢ This is the shop, and 1 am Mr. Perryman, What do you want 
with me, boy? Whoare you? Where do you come from ?” 

“*I’m Boots at the Spread Eagle, Grace-church-street, Sir. 
Here's a letter for you.’ 7 

“* A letter !—Spread Eagle !—A letter for me! 

“ ¢ Yes, Sir ; & gentleman that comed in just now, in the Yarmouth 
coach, sent me off with it.’ 

“« Bless me! very odd!’ said Mr. Perryman, taking the letter 
between his finger and thumb; for the boy had soiled it not a 
little with his shoe-blacking hands. Perceiving, however, that it 
was really addressed to him, he drew forth from the pocket of his 
white dimity waistcoat a shining pair of finger-forceps, clipped the 
paper sand. the wax, unfolded the envelope, and read thus :— 

“«¢The person referred to in the enclosed letter, waits for Mr, 
Perryman at the inn, to which the bearer will conduct him.’ 

“ In the superscriptjon of the letter Mr. Perryman instantly re- 
cognized the eta Ne of a very useful acquaintance, resident 
at Brussels, through whose ingenuity, combined with his own, it 
sometimes happened, that French laces, gloves, and fans, found 
their way into Cheapside without the customary ceremonials of the 
officers established by government to superintend the arrival of all 
foreign fineries. Ragerly therefore he tore open the letter, which 
be flattered himself was the harbinger of some new stroke of illicit 
success ; hut wassurprised toread—” Vol. I. P.i. 





Art. XIX. Display. A Tale for Young People. By 
Jane Taylor. \2mo. pp. 214, Gs. Taylor and Hessey. 
1815. a 


BEING a full and true account of the conversion of two young 
ladies to the party; one of whom having no religion before, 
Was somewhat the better; and the other, being of a devotional 
turn of mind, was somewhat infinitely the worse for the change. 


The party owever will consider Mrs. Taylor as a zealous but 
rather 
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rather an mdiscreet friend, as she has in this very tale most 
unwittingly, but most unequivocally exposed all the little and 
low arts of which such sort of families resort, to make converts 
of their neighboorhood. We particularly admire the very tender 
and geni‘fe manner in which Mrs. Taylor expresses her dis- 
approbation of a private conventicle, which one of the heroines’ 
is im the habit of attending, before she is converted to the 
school of a more delicate and accomplished fanaticism. 


“ Well had it been for Elizabeth if she had made as good 
use of these meetings as many, as most of those did who fre- 
quented them. But unfortunately, she only imitated what was 
not worth imitating. She soon acquired a facility in using the 
phrases current among these poor people, and even caught some- 
thing of their particular looks and gestures. Those peculiarities, 
which while they too easily pass among some as signs of grace, 
among others, are with as little discrimination, concluded to be 
the symptoms of a canting hypocrisy; but which are, in fact, 
often, most often, the genuine and natural expressions of earnest 
sincerity, uncontrolled by the delicacy which teaches the edu- 
cated to conceal their feelings. 

“ But, truly, the least agreeable excrescences which are pro- 
duced by earnestness in religioh, are more reasonable, and ought 
to be less offensive, than that finished air of indifference which 
too often characterizes politer worshippers. 

** When a poor Christian turns the key pn her comfortless 
dwelling, and sets off with her lanthorn and her Bible, to spend 
an hour in thinking and hearing of a place where there will be 
no more want, it is not surprising if she be more deeply interested 
and affected than those, who leave a comfortable drawing-room, an 
intélligent circle, or some interesting pursuit, and whose ‘ joy un- 
speakable’ it costs them, perhaps, little eflort to conceal.” P. 58. 


es 





Ant. XX. Treatise on the Construction of Maps. By 
Alexander Jamieson. Svo. 187 pp. Plates. Ys. Law. 
1814. 


"TO those who: are desirous either from professional engage- 
ments or private inclination to make the science of map-makin 
their study, this will be found a valuable work. The site 
projections of the sphere are accurately described, and the 
principles on which they rest, are laid down im a scientific and 
useful manner. Upon the practical construction of maps the: 
readers will tind much useful information, and will be enabled 
the mure easily to detect the errors which are too often to be 
jeund even in the best of maps of distant countries, 
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DIVINITY. 


4 Letter to the Right Rev. Thomas Burgess, D.D. F.R.S. aud F.A.S. Lord 
Bishop of St. David's, containing Remarks on his Lordship’s Introduction te the 
Doctrine of the Trinity and to the Athanasian Ceced. By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. 3s. : 

The True Spirit of the Church of England considered, in a Charge to the Clergg 
of the Archdeaconry of Norwich. By the Rev. IH. Bathurst, L.L..B. Archdeacon 
ef Norwich, &c. Delivered at his primary Visitation in May 1815. 4t. 3s. 

Messiah's Advent; or, Remarks on the moral Tendency of the Doctrine of 
Christ’s Manifestation in the Flesh. By Samuel Chase, M.A. 8v0. 10s, 6d. 

The Indecency and Unlawfulness of Baptizing Chiidren in Private, without 
Necessity, and with the public Form, seriously recommended to the Consideration 
of both the Clergy and Laity of the Church of Eugland. By the Rev. Martin 
Strong, M.A. first printed m the Year 1692, republashed in 1813. By the Rew, 
James Drake, A.M. 1s. 

A Letter to Philo, in Answer to his Objection against an Essay agaiast Faith 
and Works. By the Author of that Essay, the Rev. Jumes Beresford, Rector of 
Kidworth, late Fellow of Merton College, Uxtord.  ¢s. 

Sermons ou Subjects chiefly Practical, with illustrative Notes, and an Appendix, 
relating to the Character of the Church of England, as distinguished both from 
other Branches of the Reformation, and frow the modera Church eof Reme- 
By the Rev. Johu Jebb, A.M. Rector of Abington, im the Diocese of Cashell, 
gro. 10s, ’ 

A Serious Address to the Clergy of the United Kingdom on the Duties of the 
pastoral Office, in a Visitation Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Sa 
Paul’s Covent-garden, May 19, 1815, before the Archdeacon of Middlesex und 

his Clergy. By the Rev. W. Gurney, A.M. Rector ef St. Clement Danes, Strand, 
Ac. Is. 
The Reciprocal Advantages of an Union between Church and State: an Assiga 
Scrmou, preached at Stafford, March 16, 1815, by the Rev. Robert Crockett, M.A, 
of Brazen Nose College, Oxford, and late Rector of Marlow, in Craven, York- 
shire. @s. ' 

Discourses on the Evidence of the Jewish and Christian Revelations, with 
Notes and Lllustrations. By Sir Henry Moucriett Wellwood, Bart. D.D. yo, 
12s, 

The Church in Danger: a Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, &c. By the Rew, 
Richard Yates, B.D, F.S.A, Chaplain to Chelsea Hospital, Rector of Ashen, &c, 
vo. 5s. 

A third Address to the Persons calling themselves Unitarians, on Mr. Belsham's 
Tnaccuracies, on the false Foundations of Unitarianism, and on the Means 
employed to Support it, recommended to the perusal of Unitarian Societies. 6d. 

Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich, on some in 
the Reports of two Speeches said to have been addressed: by his oe Se. 
Andrew's Hall, Norwich, to the Church Missionary Association and uxiliary 
Bible Society. By Robert Forby, M.A. Rector of Fincham, Norfolk, 3s. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, at the Visitation of 
Archdeacon iting worth, on the ist of May, and afterwards on the ¢d of June, af 
re — of the Bishop. By George Scobell, D.D. Rector of Bruttleby, 

- Sc, As, 

A Parochial Vicar’s Remarks on Mr. Belsham’s Letters, which were wiijectend 
to the Bishop of London, and which animadvested on his Lordship’s rge, 
delivered in the Year 1814. 3s. “és ind 

Lectures * Ecclesiastical peg r which "hearsay ry on Christian Tem- 
petance and Self-denial, by the eorge i, D.D. Principal of Muri 
chal Col Aberdeen, with some, Account of the Life. and. Wanings of the 
Author. By the Rev. George Skene Keith, Keith Hall, Aberdeenshire, -2’ 
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110 Monthly List of Publications. 


MEDICAT. 

Memoirs of Military Surgery. By D. Ll. Larry, M.D. Chief Inspector General 
of the Medical Department of the French Armes, ke. Containing the Practice 
of the French military Surgeons during the principal Campaigns of the Inte War, 
abridged and translated from the French, by Johan Waller, Surgeon of the Royal 
Navy. Partl. Qs. 

Observations on the Use of Caustic Alkali in oo and other Chronic 
Diseases. By Joseph Brandish, Surgeon to H.R. H. the Duke of Sussex, > 
&e. 3s. 

Minutes of Cases of Cancer and of Cancerous Tendeney, saecessfully treated 
by Mr. Sumue!l Young, Surgeon, with @ prefatery Letter addressed to the 
Governors of the Middlesex Hospital, by Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.P. 5s. 

The Hunterian Oration, delivered at the Theatre of the Royal Coll ge of Sur- 
geons, on Feb. 14, 1815. By Sir William Blizard, Kot. F.R.S.&c. 4to. 6s. 

HISTORY. 

A Chronological Abridgement of the History of-England, its Constitution, and 
Laws, from the Norman Conquest, to the Revolution in 1688. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memair on the Ruins of Babylon, By Claudius James Rich, Esq. Resident 
for the Hon. Eust India Company, at the Cowt of the Pasha of Bagdad. 
tive. 8s. 

A Tour through some Parts of Istria, Carniola, Styria, Austria, the Tyrol, Italy, 
and Sicily, in the Spring of 1814. By a young English Merchant. 8vo. 7s. 

Letters from Portugal, Spain, and France, written durmg the Campaigus of 
3812-13-14, addressed to a Friend in England: describing the leading Features of 
the Provinces passed through, and the State of Society, Manners, Habits, &c. of 
the People. By S. D. Broughton. 8vo. 12s. 

: NATURAL NISTORY, 

Hortus Jamaicensis; or, a Botanical Description (according to the Linnwan 
System) and an Account of the Virtues, &c. of its indigenous. Plants hitherto 
known, as also of the most useful Exotics. By J. Lunan. 2 Vols. 4to. 
2). 12s. 6d. 

The Festival of Flora, a Poem, with. Botanical Notes. - 9s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Entomology ; or Elements of the Natural History of Insects, 
By.the Rev. William Kirby, B.A. F.L.S. and William Speuce, Esq. F.L.S. 
Vol. lL. 8vo,. 18s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Richard Price, D.D. F.R.S. By William 
Morgan, F.R.S. 6s. 

Menwirs of eminently Pious Women of the British Empire. - By the Rev. S. 
Burder, M.A. A new and enlarged Edition, with eighteen Portraits. 3 Vols. 
Sve. Il. 16s. 

An Authentic Account of the late Mr. Whitbread, consisting of Facts and 
Anecdotes relating to his latter Days and Death, developing the Causes which led 
to that deplorable Event. With the genuine Report of the Inquest, now firstpub- 
lished, taken in Short-hand. By Francis Phippen, the only Reporter present at 
the sitting of the Inquest held in Mr. Whitbread’s House. Including a. brief 
Memoir of his Life. Illustrated by a fac-simile Engraving of his Hand-wr.ting 
and Autograph, from a Dogumeut in the Possession of the Publisher. ~ 8vo, 
1s, 6d. ' 

Tributes of the Public Prem, to the Memory of the late Mr. Whitbread; being 
the Memorials and Characters of that eminent Man, which have appeared in the 
differeat Journals since lis lamented Death. 8vo. 1s. 

POLITICAL. 

General View of the Political State of France, and of the Government of Louis 
XVIII, with some Remarks on the Deciarativn of the Allied Powers. 3s. 

Apa Inquiry to the present State of the British Navy, together with Reflections 
on the late War with America, its probable Consequences, &c. By an English- 
men. Gs, 6d. 

Reasons tor establishing a Registry of Slaves in the British Colonies; being 
Report of a Committee of ibe Keicen Tastitution; published by Order of that 
Society. 3s. a 
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An Address to the Sovereigns of Ewrope, shewing the Necessity of bringing 
Napoleon Bonaparte to a public Trial. By Lewis Goldsmith. — 1s. 

Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure of Great Britain in cach Year of 
the late War, from 1803 to 1814, both inclusive. Compiled from the Account 
presented to the House of Commons, by Charles Stokes. 4s. 

The French Pretender unmasked; of, an Appeal to the Common-sense of 
Britons, By an Enemy to Hypocrisy, Usurpation, and Despotism. Trauslated 
by Mr. Charles Smith. 5s. 

"Special Report of the Directors of the African Tnstitution, made at the Annual 
General Meeting, on the 12th of April, 1815, respecting the Allegations courainet 
in a Pamphlet entitled “ A Letter te William Wilberforce, Esq. by R. Thorpe, 
Esq.” 5s. 

debeince of the Speech of George Holford, Esq. in the House of Commons, on 
Thursday, June 2¢d, on the Bill to amend the Laws relative to the Transportation 
of Offenders; containing Provisions respecting the Continewent of Offeuders ia 
the Halks, 1s. 

POETRY. 

Episodes from the Shah Nameh: or Annals of the Persian Kings. By Fer- 
doosel. Translated into English Verse, with Notes and Authorities; a Verbal 
Iudex, Persian and English; and some Account of the Contents of the whole 
Poem, By Stephen Weston, B.D. F.R.S.S.A. vor 7s. 

Epistles and Miscellaneous Poems. By Thomas Grintield, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 7s. 

The Mosiad ; or Israc] Delivered: a sacred Poem, in six Cantichles, with scsip- 
me Notes. Written by an Artist during his Detention in France as an Hostaye. 
il, ts, 

‘ Monthermer. By Edward Quwillinan, Esq. of the third Dragoon-guards. 
vo. 9s. 

A second Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte: partly « Parody on that of Lord 
Byron. 1s. 6c, 

Opoleyta: ora Tale of Ind. Tu fowr Cantos. By Bertie Ambrose. 9s. 

The Age; the Conqueror: Liberty and Avtna. 5s. 6d. 

Consolation ; with other Poems. By the Rev. W. Gillespie. 8vo. - 12s. 

The Miseries of Music-masters ; a Serio-Comic-Didactic Poem, By Ambrose 
Pitman, Esq. 410, 10s. 6d 

The Memorable Tuesday ; in two Parts. By Timothy Spinbrain, Esq. @s. 

The Dael, a satirical Poem, in four Cantos, and other Poews, By L. O, 

aw 

Poems, by William Cowper, Esq. of the Iuner Temple. Vol. LIT. Containing 
bis posthumous Poetry, and a Sketch of his Life, by his Kinsman, John Jobuson, 
L.L.D. Rector of Yaxham, with Welborne in N orto. 12mo. and 8vo. . 


DRAMATIC. 
— a Tragedy. By H. H. Milman, B.A, Fellow of Brazen Nose Coliege. 


The Golden Grove ; or, the Farmer's Son: a Comedy, in five Acts. With some 
Poetical Sketches on occasional Subjects. By John Luke, 3s. 6d. 


NOVELS, 
Annals of Oslingbury. @ vols, 12mo. 108, , 
Love and Honor, an Imitation of the present, and a Model for all future 
ances. I2mo. 5% 

Amurath, Prince of Persia, an Arabian Tale. 4s. 

Memoirs of an Old Wig. 7s. 

The Lavisible Hand; a Tale. 5s, 

Barozzi: or, the Venetian Sorceress. By Mrs. Smith. 2-vols. 22mo. 10s. 64, 
one: or, the Uniortunate Choice, By Mrs, Pilkington. 3vois. 12mo. 


$. 
The Discontented Man: or, Lore and Reason. By A.F. Holstein. 3 Vola, 
igmo. 16s. 6d. a 


— + or, the Grave of Antoinette, By L..S: Stauhope, @ Vole 12n. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

Essays, Religions and Moral. 7s. 

A Treatise on Dry Rot, in which are described the Natare and Causes of that 
Disease in Ships, Houses, Mills, &c. with Methods of Prevention and Cure. By 
Ambrose Bowden, of the Navy Office 8s. 

A Proposal for improving the System of Friendly Societies, or of Poor Assurance 
Offices, | By Jerome, Count de Salis, of the Holy Romana Empire, F.R.S. 
2s. 6d. 

The Principles of War, exhibited in the Practice of the Camp: and as 
developed in a Series of general Orders of Field Marshall the Duke of Wellington, 
with paratle! Orders ef George LL. the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, &c. 10s. 6d, 

Some Account of a New Process in Painting, by Means of glazed Crayons: 
with Remarks on its general Correspondence with the Peculiarities of the Venetian 
School. By a Lady. @s. 

Hints regarding the Agricultaral State of the Netherlands, compared with that 
of Great Britain; and some Observations on the Means of diminishing the 
Expence of growingCorn. By the Right Hon, Sir John Sinclair, Bart, 8s. 





— _*. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Bliss has — the second volume of his new 
quarto edition of Wood's Athena, Oxoniensis. ‘This volume 
continues the Athenw, and includes the Bishops and the .Fasti 
to the year 1640. ! 


Mr. Todd has completcd the fourth part, or half volume, of 
his enlarged edition of Johnson's Dictionary. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A History of the House of Romanof, the present Imperial 
ussian Dynasty ; from the earliest period to the time of Peter 
the Great: designed as an introduction to a History of the Life 
and Reign of that celebrated Monarch; and including the 
Russian history, from the first accession of the family to the 
throne. By the author of the Odeto the Emperor dicrander. 

Fime, or Light and Shade, a poem, by Mr. Gompertz, in 
gne volume quarto. 

A volume entitled, Repertorium Bibliographicum, to be 
printed far subosribers ouly,. pavaicing account of the most 
celebrated British and foreign public libraries, of British private 
libraries now existing, portraits of eminent collectors, Kc. &c. 

Observations on a Tour through certain Provinces of Eastern 
Russiv, by Dr. Halliday, of Birmingham. 

' The Ancient and Modern History of Reading, illustrated 
with Maps and Prints, by Mr. J. Men. 

The Mistory of the Military Onder of the Bath, from its 


mstitution to the present time, with a Dissertation on aneient 
@hivalry, io two quarto volumes, illustrated with engravings. 





























